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Art. L—THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE 
OF JUDE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EUGENE ARNAUD.* 


WE find among the apostles two persons going by the name 
of lotdac, Viz.: 

1. lobdac Lipwvog "Ioxapidryc, Judas Iscariot (son) of Si- 
mon.” John vi. 71; xii. 4; xiii. 2, 26; also catalogues of 
the apostles, Matt. x.4; Mark ii. 19; Luke vi. 16, ete. 

2. lotdac IaxéS8ov; ‘ Judas the brothert of James.” Luke 
vi. 16; Acts 1.13; John xi. 22. In the lists of the apostles 
given by Matthew (x. 2-4) and Mark (iii. 16-19), the name 
of Jude is not found, but is supplied in the first by Lebbeus, 
surnamed Thaddeus, and in the second by Z'haddeus only ; 
so that this apostle is found to have had three names: Jude, 
Lebbeus, and Thaddeus. 

Among the ddeA@ot of Jesus Christ, we find a third Jude; 
Matt. xii. 55, and Mark vi. 3. “Is not his mother called 
Mary, and his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 





* Translated from the Introduction to a work entitled “ Recherches Crit- 
iques sur l’Epitre de Jude, présentant une Introduction a l’Epitre et un 
Commentaire sur chaque Verset, par Evucenze Arnaup, Pasteur.” Stras- 
bourg and Paris, 1851. 8vo, pp. 218. 


+ [Here and elsewhere we adopt the word brother, as supplied in the Eng- 
lish version of the Scriptures, for convenience, without prejudging the ques- 
tion, hereafter to be discussed, whether Jude was the brother or the son of 
James. Arnaud translates literally, Jude de Jacques.—TRransLator. | 
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Judas?” These ddeAdot are mentioned several times in the 
life of Christ. j 

Finally, in the Acts, mention is made of a fourth Jude, 
called Barsabas, (son of Sabas,) a prophet who exercised a 
very considerable authority in the council at Jerusalem. Acts 
xv. 22, 27, 32, 38. 

These are the four persons most worthy of notice who bear 
the name of Iotdac in the New Testament. 

Beside these we find: 

1. Judas, the fourth son of the patriarch Jacob. Matt. 1. 23 ; 
Luke iii. 33; compared with Genesis xxix. 85; xlix. 8. 

2. An unknown Judas, whom Luke (i. 26) places among 
the ancestors of Jesus Christ. 

3. Judas surnamed the Galilean, who, at the time the census 
was taken by Quirinus, or Cyrenius, excited, in concert with 
Sadduc, a revolt in Galilee. Acts v. 87; Joseph. Antigq,, 
xvii. 1, §1; xx. 5, §1. 

4. Judas dwelling at Damascus, with whom Paul lodged 
immediately after his conversion. Acts ix. 11. 

To WHICH OF THESE JUDES SHOULD BE ASCRIBED THE 
EPISTLE KNOWN BY THIS NAME.? 

We should not think of looking for the author of the epistle 
among the four last named, and Judas Iscariot is also out of 
the question; the discussion, therefore, rests between Jude the 
brother of James, Jude the ddeAgic of Jesus Christ, and Jude 
Barsabas. But before entering upon the discussion, let us 
examine the opinions of those who attribute our epistle to 
another Jude than these last, or any of those mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

What weight, in the first place, shall we give to the asser- 
tion of Grotius, who contends that the author of our epistle 
was Jude the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem,* who lived in the 
times of Hadrian, about 117 A. D., alittle before Barcochebas ? 
The first proof he offers is, that the author, in his view, intend- 
ed to combat the errors of the Carpocratians, a sect which did 
not come into existence until the second century. But the his- 
tory of the Carpocratians is too obscure for any one to affirm 





* See Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., book iv. chap. 5. 
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that the sect existed during the life of Jude, fifteenth bishop of 
Jerusalem; nor are their doctrines so well determined upon, 
as to enable one to say that our author wrote in refutation 
of them; for his epistle, as we examine it more carefully, is 
directed, not against teachers imbued with false doctrine, but 
simply against immoral men in practical life. 

Finally, if the epistle had not been written until the second 
century, the Fathers of that period would have said something 
about it. In the time of Hadrian, the date of the composition 
of the letter according to Grotius, Christianity already num- 
bered its distinguished teachers. In its tenor, in fact, we find 
no indication of so recent a period; indeed, verses 17 and 18 
prove the contrary, for they show that it is addressed to men 
who had lived in the time of the apostle. 

As to the argument which Grotius bases on the fact that the 
author calls himself only dovioc, and not dréaroAoc, it does not 
in the least weaken the idea that the author was dréarodoc, 
considering that Paul himself seldom called himself anything 
but dovdoc. But not to anticipate an argument which we shall 
pursue more at length, let us turn to another objection. 

It is based upon the fact that this epistle was not at first 
translated into all languages, nor received in all the churches. 
But this objection loses its weight in view of the numerous 
testimonies which Christian authors of the first centuries have 
borne to our epistle. 

Finally, Grotius contends that the words ddeA@ic de laxéBov, 
have been added by the copyists, in order to make it appear 
that the epistle belonged to the apostle Jude, who had a 
brother by the name of James; but there is no known manu- 
script which permits us to suppose that these words had been 
placed in the margin and were introduced into the text. We 
conclude, then, with De Wette,* that “the opinion of Grotius 
is wholly gratuitous.” 

We come now to that of Dahl,t which is a pure fabrication. 
According to him, a certain priest named Jude, to whom there 





* Lehrb. der hist. krit. Einl. in das N. T.; 3d edit., Berl. 1834. 


+ Comm. exeg. critic. de ai¥evtia epp. Petr. poster. atq. Jude, etc, 
Rostock, 1807. pp. 86, 87. 
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chanced to be brought the second epistle of Peter, for him to 
communicate to the churches, persuaded himself that it was 
not forcible enough to move the thoughtless minds of heretics. 
Accordingly, he resolved to separate one part of the epistle 
from the rest, in such a way as to leave anew one better suited 
to his purpose. He preserved here and there the words and 
phrases of Peter, changed many things, and starting from tra- 
dition and Jewish myths, mingled with it many stories taken 
from apocryphal books, ‘Thus having mutilated its authen- 
ticity, he did not dare offer it to the public as coming from 
the Apostle Peter. He had, perhaps, also an idea of obtaining 
distinction by a pastoral epistle. From this it came to pass 
that he offered it to the Christian public after having affixed 
to it his own name. Then he perhaps took care to multiply 
copies of his little letter, which ensured its being early and 
widely known, favored especially by the myths which it con- 
tained, and which took with the multitude. Finally he kept 
back the epistle of Peter, for fear that it should become public 
in the same locality with his pious fraud. Afterwards this lat- 
ter was discovered, when the authority of the epistle of Jude 
had already been recognized. ‘Since which one cannot be 
surprised,” adds Dahl, “that it has been lightly regarded, and 
by many viewed with doubt, or wholly set aside.” This hypo- 
thesis, which needs only to be broached in order to show its 
improbability, may be easily refuted. 

In the first place, one can hardly conceive of the hardihood 
with which a priest should dare, in the very lifetime of Peter, 
to change, mutilate, and issue under his own name an epistle 
of that apostle, which was transmitted to him to be communi- 
cated to the churches. It would have been safer and easier 
for him to have put the name of Peter to an epistle which he 
had fabricated. As to the accusation which Dahl makes 
against the author, of having wished to acquire distinction by 
a pastoral epistle, this is without foundation, because one can- 
not discover in the epistle any trace of ambition or love of 
distinction. ‘The author does not once speak of himself. The 
assertion, then, which Dahl makes, that this false priest prob- 
ably multiplied copies of the letter, (which accounts for the 

rapid publicity which it obtained,) is merely an unsupported 
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surmise, invented to account for the authority of our epistle 
among the Christian fathers, an authority even excelling that 
of II Peter, whose authenticity Dahl supports at the expense 
of the former. In fine, if many ancient Christian fathers have 
omitted to cite IT Peter, as if they neither knew nor believed 
it to be authentic, while on the other hand they have spoken 
favorably of our epistle, it is evident that they were not so 
credulous, or devoid of reason, as to suffer themselves to-be 
imposed upon by the epistle of Jude, at the expense of that 
of the celebrated Peter, when the former, according to Dahl, 
was not authentic. Moreover, we have not spoken of the 
difficulties which this priest would have had in concealing his 
fraud. ‘Those who had sent the epistle of Peter to him would 
naturally know that it belonged to that apostle; how, then, 
are we to explain their silence? Whence comes it that they 
were not astonished at the disappearance of Peter’s epistle, 
and did not detect the imposture? Besides, such audacity, 
in a priest of that period, is irreconcilable with the good in- 
tentions which Dahl attributes to him; for it must have been 
for the sake of doing more good that he consented to interpo- 
late the epistle of Peter. In this case, should not his respect 
for the writings of an apostle have outweighed every other 
consideration? Finally, to complete Dahl’s refutation, we 
have the fact that the epistle of Jude is no more severe than 
that of Peter, and yet it was on account of its pretended lack 
of force that the priest was led to alter it. The position of 
Dahl is therefore untenable. 

We will not stop to contend with Papebroche,* who as- 
cribes our epistle to one named Thaddeus, one of the seventy- 
two disciples, and a martyr in Armenia, because there is nel- 
ther proof nor presumption to support his hypothesis. 

Turn we now to our question : 

Was the author of the epistle Jude Barsabas, or Jude the brother 
of James, or was he Jude the ddeA@ic of Jesus Christ ? 

We may reasonably expect to find the author of our epistle 
among these three personages, when we consider that, with the 





* Acta sanctor, quotquot toto orbe coluntor. . . opera et studio. G. Hensch 
Dan. Papebrochio, Anvers, 1695-1717. 
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2 exception of two or three untenable opinions which we shall 
7 have occasion to meet, and some others which directly attack 
a the authenticity of our epistle, opinions which we shall con- 
sider in their places, the discussion, from the fathers to our 
own day, has ever turned upon these three men, or, to speak 
more accurately, upon the two latter, viz.: Jude the brother 
of James, and Jude the ddeAgde of Jesus Christ; for the hy- 
pothesis which makes Jude Barsabas the author of the epistle 
is wholly modern. Let us examine these three opinions in 
turn, commencing with the last. 


I, Was JUDE BARSABAS THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE ? 


The chief advocates, more or less directly, of this view, are 
Augusti, Welcker, and Schott. 

Augusti* seems inclined to adopt it. He inquires whether 
Jude Barsabas may not be identical with the Apostle Jude, 
(the brother) of James. This latter, having three names 
already, (Jude, Lebbeus, and Thaddeus,) might as well have 
had a fourth, Barsabas. We ought to say, in justice to this 
critic, that he advances this opinion with great hesitation. 

Welckert broaches a theory not less precarious. He con- 
tends that Jude Barsabas was the brother of Jesus Christ, in 
the proper sense of the word; but as he can offer no reason in 
support of this opinion, we will not stop to contest it. 

Schott thinks that Jude Barsabas is the brother of James 
and John, sons of Zebedee, who had thus three sons. This is 
his argument: ‘From what Luke says in the Acts, (chapter 
xv,) that Jude is the son of Sabas, it does not follow that my 
opinion is inadmissible; for it might easily happen that the 
same Zebedee, the father of James the elder and John,§ should 
be called also Sabas, the form of his name being thus abbre- 
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* Die katholischen Briefe, neu iibers. und erkl., etc. 
vol. ii. p. 86. 


t Philol. Exeg. clavis uber die kathol. Briefe, p. 157, ete. 
t Isagoge historico-critica. Jena, 1830, p. 431. 


3 Matt. iv. 21; x.2; xx. 20; xxvi. 37; Mark i. 19, 20; iii. 17; x. 35; 
Luke vy. 10; John xxi. 2. 


Lemgo, 1801-1808, 
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viated. And I do not think with Dr. Guericke, (Beitrage, p. 
176,) that from the passages taken from the gospels, it follows 
that Zebedee had no other sons than James and John. Per- 
haps Jude was born afterwards. Although James the Apostle, 
son of Zebedee, had suffered the punishment of death,* and 
was not living at the time when Jude Barsabas wrote this 
letter; nevertheless, the memory of this man, beloved and 
cherished by the Savior with peculiar regard, would still live 
in the minds of Christians.” + 

But by what rule of contraction is he sustained in supposing 
that the word ZeBedaioc is transformed into Sa8ac? And then 
would Luke, who in his gospel (vi. 14) had already spoken of 
James and John, sons of Zebedee, have changed his phraseol- 
ogy without explanation, when in the Acts he spoke of a third 
son of Zebedee? Would he not have written Iotdac 6 row 
ZeSedaiov, and not lotdag BapoaBac? Schott, therefore, in 
our opinion, fails to prove the identity of the words Yaf8ac 
and ZeBedaioc. 

On the other hand, when Jude in his epistle calls himself 
lotdacg ddeAdodc Iak@Bov, it is probably for the purpose of mak- 
ing himself known to the readers, whence it follows that the 
James of whom he calls himself the brother, must have been 
well known. Now, the fraternal relationship between Jude 
Barsabas and any recognized James in the primitive church 
is wholly unknown. Schott, it is true, contends that Jude is 
the brother of James the elder, who in his position as an 
apostle ought to be well known: but this one was dead in 
A. D. 44, while Jude wrote his epistle between the years 60 
and 70: whence, to call himself at that period the brother of 
a James who had been dead twenty years or less, in order to 
make himself known, would have been to defeat his own ob- 
ject. Instead of which, if our author had been the brother of 
James, bishop of Jerusalem, and the ddeApde of Jesus Christ, 
whom every body knew, nothing would have been more nat- 
ural than for him to designate himself as his brother; for he, 
the bishop, was very celebrated in the primitive church, and 





* Acts xii. 2. 


¢ Jude, in his epistle, calls himself the brother of James. 
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did not suffer martyrdom until about the year 62. We would 
remark, finally, that the voice of antiquity offers nothing in 
favor of that opinion. 

In view of these reasons, we cannot suppose that Jude Bar- 
sabas was the author of this epistle. 


IL WAS JUDE THE APOSTLE THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE ? 





This question we now proceed to examine with the greatest 
possible care. It may be well to premise, in explanation of 
the labor of research and minuteness of detail into which we 
now enter, that this question, simple at first sight, is really a 
point of great difficulty and much controversy in sacred crit- 
icism, and that it is almost impossible to study it with any 
degree of faithfulness without encountering the difficulties 
which we propose to consider. 

In order to proceed systematically, let us examine -success- 
ively both the data which the epistle furnishes upon the ques- 
tion at issue, and that which we may obtain from the other 
books of the New Testament. 





Data furnished by the epistle. Would the contents of the 
epistle known to us by the name of Jude, lead us to believe 
that the author was an apostle? On this point some affirm, 
and some deny. Let us examine, as impartially as possible, 
the two contending fields of argument. 

The discussion turns upon the interpretation of certain 
words in verses 1 and 17. 

Verse 1: lotdag "Inaotd Xpiarod doviAoc ddeAdoc dé land Sov. 

The words "Inoot Xprotod dodAoc, on the one hand, and 
adeA@oc dé Iax@Bov, on the other, have provoked two spécial 
discussions. 

Ist. Inood Xprarovd dSovAoc. 

The advocates of the apostleship of our author say that the 
word dovao¢ is synonymous with drdorodoc; that it is an hon- 
orary title usually given to every teacher of the Christian re- 
ligion, and particularly to the apostles; whence it follows that 
Jude, in calling himself the servant of Jesus Christ, declared 
himself to be an apostle. They cite in support of their opinion 
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the example of Paul, (Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 10, comp. with i. 1; 
Philip. i. 1; Titus 1.1; see also James i. 1,) who often is 
called simply dodAoc. 

They who deny the apostleship of the author* declare, on 
the contrary, that Jude, in calling himself dodzog *Inood 
Xpcorod, in no way distinguishes himself from other Christians, 
since all might be called servants of Jesus Christ in so far as 
they obey his commandments, whether they were apostles or 
simply believers. As to the passages cited above, they con- 
tend that they do not afford a shadow of proof. 

Thus, in respect to Rom. 1. 1, MatAo¢ dovAog "Inoov Xprorov 
KAnroc dnéortodog, they affirm that if dxéotoAo¢ and dovAog had 
been synonymous, the apostle could have had no reason for 
employing the two words consecutively. 

As to Gal. i. 1, ‘Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him 
from the dead,” compared with Gal. i. 10, “If I yet pleased 
men I should not be the servant (dotAoc) of Jesus Christ,” 
they say, very justly, that this does not prove that Paul used 
dovsog synonymously with drdotodoc, for in verse 10, dovAo¢ 
signifies sincere disciple of Jesus Christ, and nothing else. 

The third passage is Philip. 1. 1, WabdAog nat Tipddeo¢ dovAot 
"Inoov Xprorov. Paul, they say justly again, would not have 
written IHatAo¢ ai Tyud8e0¢ dnécToAo Inoov Xptorod, for as he 
always employed the word drécrodoc in its restricted sense 
when speaking of himself personally, and as he wished in this 
passage to designate Timothy as well as himself, he made use 
of the word dovioc, the meaning of which was more extended, 
and would properly apply to both. 

On the subject of Titus i. 1, Maddog, dovAo¢ Yeod dr6oToX0¢ 
dé "Inoov Xpiorov, those who deny the apostleship say again, 
that from the fact that the word dotdAoc is opposed (dé) to 
anéarodoc, it does not appear to follow that these two terms 
express the same thing. Moreover, Paul calls himself dovAo¢ 
Beov Inoov Xpiorov, and drdarodAoc dia Yeov, (Gal. i. 1,) but 
never dréatoAo¢ Yeov. Therefore, dovAoc and dméarodoc have 
not, in their view, the same sense. 





* Jessien, De aideyria Epist. Jude. Lips. 1821. 
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In the last place,upon James i.1,’Iaxé8oc Seod cat Kupiov Iya0v 
Xptorov dovdAoc, they remark that, even supposing the author 
of the epistle to have been James the Apostle, it would not 
follow that by these words he intended to designate his apos- 
tolic office, for the usual manner of speaking among the early 
Christians would not allow him to call himself the apostle of 
God and of Jesus Christ, in one and the same sense, while he 
might with all propriety have called himself the servant of 
both. 

After having considered all these arguments, of which the 
greater part are well founded, we are obliged to confess that 
the word dovdAoc cannot be regarded as synonymous with 
dréarokoc, because it cannot be applied exclusively to the 
apostles, (Philip. i. 1,) and to conclude that we cannot base an 
argument in favor of the apostleship of Jude on the fact that 
he is called dovdaog "Inoov Xprorov, since every dréarodo¢ of 
Jesus Christ would naturally be his dovdog. 

But still, from the fact that Jude is not called an apostle, 
it does not follow, as many would have it, that he was not 
one, considering that Paul himself, who was ordinarily so 
jealous of the prerogatives of his apostleship, is not called an 
apostle in four of his epistles. Philip. i. 1; I Thess. i. 1; 
Il Thess. i. 1; Philemon i. 1. 

Some reply to this, by saying that Paul’s name alone was 
authority, but that it was not so with that of Jude. This 
answer does not seem to us pertinent, considering that in all 
probability Jude was well known among those to whom he 
sent the epistle, and exercised a certain degree of author- 
ity among them; otherwise, it is not likely he would have 
written it. Moreover, we ought to bear in mind the precise 
state of things at that period. The first Christians would nat- 
urally have been well acquainted with everything which con- 
cerned their spiritual teachers, and quite familiar with all the 
particulars of their lives, because they loved often to converse 
about them with affection and respect. Consequently, they 
knew who among them had been apostles of Jesus Christ, and 
who were only disciples; who had been converted under the 
preaching of the apostles merely, and who during the lifetime of 
Jesus. When, therefore, the apostle wrote a letter to a circle 
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of Christians who were under his more especial charge, it was 
not necessary for him to mention his titles in order to make 
himself known. It would be sufficient for him, ordinarily, 
simply to indicate his name at the beginning of the letter. 
What rendered precaution less necessary, was the fact that 
these epistles were not entrusted to strangers, as now-a-days, 
in order to be carried to their place of destination. They 
were usually committed to some safe person, who was known 
botk to the author and his readers; so that even if the epistle 
did not bear the name of its author, (I John,) he who was 
appointed to communicate it, enjoyed so much the confidence 
of believers that his declaration would leave them without 
any doubt. The epistles, moreover, were addressed only to 
those Christians among whom the authors of the epistles had 
lived, to whom the same authors had preached, or else 
who knew them well by reputation, (e. g., epistle to Ro- 
mans.) There was, then, every facility for Christians to 
satisfy themselves respecting the authenticity of a letter 
which was addressed to them. Not to mention, for ex- 
ample, as we have already done, the testimony of the 
bearer, who was in general a Christian in whom they had 
confidence, the readers could easily see whether the charac- 
teristics which the preacher had exhibited among them were 
likewise those of the epistle; whether the author made allu- 
sion in writing to what he had before said to them in words, 
&e. One cannot therefore draw avery powerful inference 
against the apostleship of Jude from the fact that he was not 
called an apostle in his epistle. We have seen that John, in 
his first epistle, says nothing of his rank, nor even of his 
name. In the second and third he merely calls himself the 
Elder. And why? Because the persons to whom he wrote 
knew well enough, and could easily ascertain for certainty, 
whether it was he who had written to them. We see the 
same thing in James, who in his epistle does not call himself 
Bishop of Jerusalem. Why may we not assume the same 
thing in regard to Jude? It may perhaps be objected that 
Paul, except in four of his epistles, is always called an apostle. 
But a little attention will show us that their positions were 
not alike. Paul was far differently situated from Jude. He 
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had every motive to act thus, considering that his apostleship 
was sometimes disputed. Besides, he was an apostle of recent 
date; he had not lived three years consecutively with Jesus 
Christ, like the twelve ; few persons had been witnesses of 
his conversion. At one time, as he himself says, he had been 
a furious persecutor of the church, (Gal. i. 13;) and at the 
commencement of his ministry the disciples were afraid of 
him, not believing that he was a disciple of Jesus, (Acts 
ix. 26.) We see, therefore, that there was a necessity and a 
duty on his part, urging him to insist upon his apostleship. 
In confirmation of this, the epistles in which he does not call 
himself apostle were addressed to the churches who were 
especially faithful to him, and to one of his friends. «(Philip., 
I and II Thess., Philemon.) 

But we hasten to consider the words ddeAdde dé laxH Sov, 
which are the second subject of controversy in verse 1, since 
it is especially upon the motives which led Jude to call himself 
the brother of James that reliance is placed to disprove his 
apostleship.* 

Jude, it is said, clearly wished to gain influence by calling 
himself the brother of James, for the James of whom he spoke 
must have been celebrated among those to whom he wrote, 
since he adds nothing more by way of characterizing him, 
except this brief designation. ‘The authority to which he 
lays claim,” says De Wette, ‘‘ he seems to base upon his rela- 
tionship . . . with one James, who enjoyed a certain distine- 
tion.” Consequently, since Jude has had recourse to the 
authority of a brother in order to obtain favor with his read- 
ers, it is very likely that he was not an apostle, otherwise he 
would have mentioned ‘it, ‘in order,” says Jessien, “thus to 
have presented a double recommendation.” 

But we believe that we can easily account for the motive 
which prompted these words of Jude, without having recourse 
to this explanation. Wedo not think, with the above critics, 
that he sought to give authority to his words in calling him- 
self the brother of a man who had a high renown, for this 





* De Wette, Guericke, (Hist. krit. Einl., in das N.T. Leips. 1843.) 
Jessien. 
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appears to us too little in keeping with the custom of the 
sacred writers, who acknowledge their dependence only on 
God. It appears to us rather that he designed by these 
words not to recommend himself, but simply to make himself 
known to his readers, to distinguish himself from other per- 
sons who bore the name of Jude, and who might have been 
evangelists like him. On this supposition it was very natural 
that he should call himself the brother of James, especially if 
the latter was well known, as he seems to have been. 

Besides, if Jude, the author of the epistle, was, for example, 
the identical Jude Thaddeus, one of the twelve; and if 
"lotdag lax Sov signifies Jude brother of James, and not son of 
James; it will appear that in calling himself ddeA@d¢ dé Iaxd- 
Sov, he only added to himself an epithet which was given him 
during the lifetime of Jesus, in order to distinguish him from 
other men of the same name. What we here say is in no 
way inconsistent with the supposition that Jude was known 
and respected by his readers, for if he was not content with 
calling himself “ Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ,” it was 
perhaps because he wished to distinguish himself from 
some other Jude servant of Jesus Christ (e. g., Jude Barsabas) 
also well known to his readers, and by this means to assure 
the latter that it was really he, Jude the brother of James, 
whom they all knew, and not another, who had written to them. 

We have seen at the beginning of this discussion, that 
verses 1 and 17 have always occupied the attention of critics 
in the question now under consideration. We have seen 
that verse 1 does not bring us to any positive conclusion. 
Let us now pass to verse 17, to see whether this will furnish 
us any more light: “ But, beloved, remember ye the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Neander, De Wette, Jessien, and Schott think that Jude in 
this verse distinguishes himself from the aposiles, in “me and 
in personality. 

Neander says he has examined the verse, and that else- 
where the picture of the church traced by Jude could only 
apply to the end of the apostolic age, toa period when no 
apostle would probably have been living. 
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De Wette treats this question summarily. ‘The author,” 
he says, ‘‘calls himself Jude, servant of Jesus Christ, brother 
of James; consequently he does not pretend to be an apostle; 
and besides, he distinguishes himself from one in verse 17.” 

As to Jessien, he is convinced, like Neander, that Jude in 
verse 17 has distinguished himself from the apostle in point 
of time. ‘‘ No one can deny,” he says, “that Jude avowed 
himself to have written his epistle some time after the apostles 
had preached the things which would come to pass just before 
the return of Christ on earth to judge mankind. ‘his is evi- 
dent from the word prAodnre, which calls to the memory of 
the readers past time. It is proved also by the words zpoeupy- 
uévwv in verse 17, and #eyor in verse 18, “ which clearly indi- 
cate,” he says, ‘that much time had elapsed since the things 
were spoken.” And what in his view removes farther the 
period in which Jude wrote these words, is the fact that he 
lived in the time when the predictions of which he spoke 
were being accomplished, as one may judge by comparison of 
verses 4, 17, 18, and 19. “For there are certain men crept 
in unawares, who were before of old ordained to this condem- 
nation, ungodly men, turning the grace of our God into las- 
civiousness. . . . But, beloved, remember ye the words which 
were spoken of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ; how 
that they told you there should be mockers in the last time, 
who should walk after their own ungodly lusts. These be 
they who separate themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit.” 

Schott finally thinks that in verses 17 and 18 Jude clearly 
distinguishes himself from the apostles, “ especially since in 
verse 18, he does not say, ‘ they told ws,’ but ‘you.’ ” 

We do not accord to these reasons the weight which is at- 
tached to them by their originators; and it appears to us 
wiser to say with Scharling,* who himself denies the apostle- 
ship of our author, that “from verse 17 we cannot positively 
conclude that Jude separates himself from the number of the 
apostles.” We cannot even go as far as Bertholdt,+ who ad- 










* Jacobi et Jude Epist. Cathol., comm. illustr. Havnie, 1841. 


+ Hist. krit. Einleit., in saémmtl. kanon und spokr. Schriften, des alten 
und neuen Testaments. Erlangen, 1819, t. vi. p. 3169. 
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mits that Jude seems here to exclude himself. The premises 
on which we base our opinion are the following. . In the first 
place, it seems to us by no means evident that Jude distin- 
guishes himself from the apostles in verse 17 in respect to 
personality. Does it follow, because he appeals to the words 
and predictions of the apostles, that he distinguishes himself 
from them? Because he says, ‘‘ The apostles have preached 
thus and so,” does he thereby exclude himself from their 
number? When a commentator says, “ All commentators 
have held this opinion,” does it follow that he separates him- 
self from the class of commentators, and cannot be one of them? 
So is it with Jude. When he says, “The apostles of Jesus 
Christ have preached thus and so,” he only distinguishes him- 
self from them as an individual, but not necessarily as to his 
class, thats to say, his rank as an apostle. To say that in 
this passage Jude in no way shows himself to be an apostle, 


would perhaps be just; but that he distinguishes himself from — 


one is what we cannot rationally admit. On the other hand, 
it is not wholly unlikely that Jude, if he were an apostle, 
should appeal to the words of his colleagues. Indeed, we 
find the thing quite natural in the case before us, since he 
was treating of one of the prophecies of the latter. If the 
expression, ‘remember ye the words which were spoken 
before of the apostles,” in place of ‘‘remember ye the words 
which we have spoken,” proves anything here, it merely 
shows that Jude himself did not make the prediction which 
he quotes ; but it does not authorize us at all to conclude that 
he was not an apostle, simply because he was not the author 
of these prophecies. 

As to the argument of Jessien, that the author wrote, not 
only after the predictions of the apostles, but even at the time 
of their fulfilment, that is to say, at a period so remote that 
he could not have belonged tothe apostolic age, and of course 
could not have been an apostle; it loses most of its weight 
when we consider that Jude wrote his epistle, as we shall see, 
at so late a date as amply to accqunt for the lateness of the 
period which this verse seems to discover, and for the traces, 
which according to Neander, seem to indicate the end of the 
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apostolic age. Buta better proof of the weakness of the argu- 
ment is the fact that the author of the epistle addresses himself 
to men who had themselves received from the lips of the 
apostles the words which he repeated to them, that is to say, 
that he addressed himself to the cotemporaries of the apostles 
who had seen and known the latter. Now if there existed at 
the time the cotemporaries of the apostles, the apostles them- 
selves may have been living, and Jude Thaddeus may not 
have been dead. 

Finally, if Jude makes allusion to the oral preaching of the 
apostles, which is very probable, and yet was not their cotem- 
porary, and consequently could not have seen them, nor 
heard them utter these things, how could he have known 
that they were uttered? Had those to whom he wrote told 
him of them? But for what objects should he now repeat 
them? Besides, do we generally remind people of words 
which we ourselves have not heard in concert with them? It 
must be then, that he had heard them at the same time with 
the readers to whom he addressed himself, i. e. that he was 
cotemporary with the apostles who had spoken them to the 
latter. 

Finally, when Schott affirms that Jude distinguishes him- 
self from an apostle, because in verse 18, he adds, “they told 
you,” and not “they told ws,” we frankly confess that we can- 
not clearly comprehend his meaning. In fact, if he believes 
that by the words “they told you” Jude wished to intimate 
that he did not live when the apostles had made to his readers 
the prophecies of which he reminds them, or at least that he 
was too young to have understood them,—which would, in 
fact, prove that he was not an apostle,—how are we to recon- 
cile this with his own opinion, that it was Jude Barsabas who 
was the author of the epistle, for he was a cotemporary of the 
apostle? Or, again, if he believed that Jude wished to say 
that he was not converted at this period, and that he had had 
no connection with the apostles, how are we to reconcile this 
with his opinion on the subject of the authorship of the epistle: 
for Jude Barsabas was not only converted in the time of the 
apostles, but was even a respected prophet. Now we do not 
wish to accuse Schott of contradiction, but prefer to believe that 
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we have not understood him. However, the reason which he 
gives us is at least subtle, and if we chose to answer him with 
subtlety, we should say that the word tyiv put in place of 
jiv, proves more for us than against us, considering that we 
should think it perfectly natural that Jude, if he had not been 
an apostle, should say, ‘“‘ Remember the things which have 
been preached by the apostles, . . . who told us,” &c., thus 
putting himself in the number of the believers, while, by the 
words “ who told you,” he seems to place himself in the ranks 
of the apostles, who are taught of God and not of each other. 

Dahl adds, that if Jude had been an apostle, he would have 
written “ which have been preached to you by the other apos- 
tles.” This is not strictly true. See Acts v. 29, Ilérpoc wae 
oi dréotoAo, and not dAdo. dnéoToAot. 

Before leaving this subject, we would make one observation 
to our opponents, who, to prove that the author of the epistle 
must have been Jude, brother of Jesus Christ (Matt. xiii. 55) 
only, and not Jude Thaddeus, say that in the 17th verse he 
distinguishes himself from the apostles in point of time. Our 
remark is, that their method of reasoning clearly turns against 
themselves; for if Jude the apostle could not have been living 
at the time to which verse 17 relates, then could not Jude the 
brother of Jesus Christ, since the two Judes must have been 
cotemporary. 

We have now finished the examination of the data furnished 
by the epistle, and have reached the purely negative conclusion 
(if, as we hope, we have satisfactorily answered all the objec- 
tions brought against us) that from its contents, no argument 
can be adduced either for or against the apostleship of its 
author. 


Data furnished by the other books of the New Testament. We 
have seen that the author of the epistle with which we are oc- 
cupied, calls himself “the brother of James.” Let us, therefore, 
ask ourselves to what James he referred, and thereby, perhaps, 
gather some more precise information respecting himself. 

And, in the first place, it appears that this James of whom 
Jude calls himself the brother, was well known to his readers, 


since it sufficed for Jude to pronounce his name in order for 
2 
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them to know immediately of whom he spoke. Hence, our 
thoughts naturally revert to one of the two Jameses who were 
apostles, and especially to James the son of Alpheus, since 
James the son of Zebedee had been killed by order of Herod, 
in the year 44, (Acts xii. 2.) What leads us still more to 
think of James the son of Alpheus is, that this one had 
a brother by name of Jude, (Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 18; 
"lotdacg *lax@8ov.) Now, our author calls himself “Jude, 
brother of James,” and we naturally inquire why these may 
not be the same person. 


But here we are arrested in our progress by the opinion of 
many critics that James the son of Alpheus had no brother 
by name of Jude, and that the words ’lotéac *laxéSov, (Luke 
vi. 16; Acts i. 13,) ought to have been translated by “Jude 
(son) of James,” and not “Jude (brother) of James.” The 
question is a very important one, as we shall see from what 
follows, and requires to be examined with care. Critics, as 
we shall see, are far from being agreed about the propriety of 
substituting dude for ddeAddc. Some, as Guericke, affirm, 
without proving their assertion, that to suppose an ellipsis of 
ddeApoc would be anomalous and arbitrary. Others, (Han- 
lein,* Winer,t De Wette, Scharling,) maintain, with much 
reason, that this ellipsis is by no means contrary to the genius 


* Handb. der Einl. in die Schriften des neuen Test., 2d ed., Erlangen, 
1801-9. Lehrbuch, &c., Erlangen, 1802. Ep. Jude, gr. comm., critic., et 
ann. Erlangen, 1804. 

+ Winer’s Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek of the New Testament, 
translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, New York, 1850. 2 lxvi, p. 434. 
“That the relation of son is usually meant, lies in the nature of the case.” 

. . “ But where an acquaintance with the family relations may be sup- 
posed, the father, brother, servant of some one may be thus denoted.” 

@ xxx, note 3. “ The genitive of kindred is usually considered a genitive 
with ellipsis, as Mapia *laxaBov, *lobdag ’laxaov ; but as the genitive is the case 
of dependence, and indeed every relation of kindred is a kind of dependence, 
nothing essential to the sense is wanting; . . . only, what the genitive ex- 
presses altogether in a general way, is left to the reader to define more minutely, 
according to the relations of the history. Most frequently the genitive requires 
‘son’ or ‘daughter’ to be supplied, as Matt. iv. 21, &.; . . . but prob- 
ably adeAdéc in Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 13, on account of Jude 1, where the same 
apostle seems to be mentioned. (Comp. Alciphr. epp. 2, 2.)” 

Winer adds in a note, “ The objections of Jessien to this supposition, 
(dé avdevtia, ep. Jud., p. 21,) which De Wette repeats, are specious, but are 
founded on a misapprehension of the nature of the genitive. Even uadyric is 
sometimes to be supplied before a genitive.” 
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of the Greek language, since we find examples of it in Greek 
authors, as one may judge from the following, which we have 
borrowed from Jessien, who took them from Wiesseling, a 
German Hellenist. 

The first example is taken from Alciphron, book 2, letter 2. 
Tipoxparnc 6 Myntpodwpov. Here we must certainly understand 
ddeddoc, for Diogenes Laertius (x. 23) more than once calls 
Timocrates, of whom Alciphron speaks, “the brother of Met- 
rodorus.” Cicero likewise says, “‘Accusat Timocratem fratrem 
suum Metrodorus.” Plutarch says that this Metrodorus had 
a brother. Finally, in Hesiod, Proclus says, Tiwoxpatny dé 
kal Mntpodwpov Tove émtkovpeicve, ddeApove bvtac. Here, then, 
are four witnesses, Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Hesiod, who testify that Timocrates and Metrodorus were 
brothers; hence, in the example cited above, we must supply 
ddeAgoc and not soc. 

The second example is taken from the Panathenzea of Isoc- 
rates: ex’Avtiwnnv tyv ‘InroAvtnc. Here we must supply 
ddeAgny, sister, and translate, with the words which precede, 
“The Amazons made war upon Antiope, (sister) of Hip- 
polyte.” What obliges us to supply ddeA¢@yy is, as before, the 
testimony of many authors, who affirm that Antiope was the 
sister of Hyppolyte. Pausanias, book i. chap. 41. Justin, 
book ii. chap. 4, “‘ Multse ceesee capteeque; in his due Anti- 
ops sorores.... Hyppolyte a Theseo.” Hyginus, 30th 
mythological fable, ‘‘ Hyppolyten, Martis filiam.” compared 
with fable 241, ‘‘ Antiopam, Martis filiam.” According to 
these three authors, therefore, (Pausanias, Justin, and Hygin- 
us,) Antiope was sister of Hyppolyte, so that we are obliged 
to supply ddeA@7jy in the above passage. 

Other examples might be cited from Euripides, (Iphig. in 
Aul., ver. 758,) and Plutarch, (Conjugalia Precepta, chap. 48.) 

Those who, authorized by the examples which we have 
cited, think with us that we should supply ddeA@d¢ with ’lotdac¢ 
Tax®Bov, add that in the Old Testament the word nx (brother,) 
is often understood in the same way, and cite in support of 
their opinion the following passage from 2 Sam. xxi. 19, where 
according to the parallel passage in Chronicles (1 Chron. xx 
5,) "mx ought to be supplied before n>}: : 
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1 Chron, xx. 5, "937 9737 "ON Yand-hN TP Woe AM 
“Elhanan the son of Jair slew Lahmi, the brother of Goliath 
the Gittite.” 

2 Sam. xx1.19. sna mbarne wanbrns2 Dwi “77a PMN IN 
“Elhanan, the son of Jaare-oregim, a Beth-lehemite, slew the 
brother of Goliath the Gittite.” 

We know from history that Goliath was not slain on this 
occasion. Supported therefore, on the one side by history, 
and on the other by the parallel passage in Chronicles, where 
the same fact is described, we conclude that we must translate 
maba-mx by “the [brother] of Goliath,” thus supplying "nx But 
we cannot with propriety rest upon these two passages con- 
sidering that in the view of all critics 2 Sam. xxi, 19, is very 
defective. By comparing it carefully with 1 Chron. xx. 5, 
we shall in fact see that in 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 

1. sayx-j2 “son of Jaare” is put for w*y"-j2 “son of Jair.” 

2. The particle nsx of Chronicles becomes m=z which joined 
to am makes “ Bethlehemite.” 

3. On the other hand snx “brother,” is changed into the 
particle nx in order to connect it with nvb3 “Goliath.” 

4. After "=> is put the word o775x8 which is found again 
at the end of verse 19, and ought in fact to be only there, as 
it is only at the end of the passage in Chronicles. The reason 
for considering the word sz» superfluous in the text is that 


critics have remarked that, in the Hebrew manuscripts, each 
line is composed of thirty essential letters, and that by sup- 
pressing S°378 after the other corrections are made, as we have 


indicated, we have the thirty letters, but otherwise there is 
one too many. These diverse considerations have led the 
learned to think that we may not correct the passage in Sam- 
uel by the parallel passage of Chronicles. 

We cannot therefore rely upon these two places in the Old 
Testament to show that the Hebrews likewise sometimes un- 
derstood the word mx brother. 


Nevertheless, the examples taken from Greek authors lose 
none of their weight in proof of the ellipsis which we maintain, 
and there are no reasons found elsewhere sufficient to binder 
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us from translating ‘Toédac "Iaxdé Sov by Jude [brother] of James, 
or from concluding that James, son of Alpheus, had a brother 
apostle by name of Jude. Indeed, the reasons all prepon- 
derate in favor of such a view. 

In fact, it would seem to us surprising that Luke, in his 
Gospel (vi. 16,) and in the Acts (i. 18,) should have called 
Jude simply the son of a certain James, without telling who 
the latter was, the more because in his catalogue of the apos- 
tles he has alre dy spoken of two Jameses. 

Tt will not do to tell us, in order to relieve this difficulty, 
that the James alluded to was the one last mentioned, that is 
to say, James, son of Alpheus; for it is not probable that the 
father and the son Were at the same time among the number 
of the apostles, and, had they been, the fact would have been 
sufficiently ‘extraordinary for Luke to have expressed the 
word wo¢ in order to avoid ambiguity. Besides, if the apos- 
tle James, son of Alpheus, is the same with James, son of 
Mary and Cleopas (John xix. 25,) of whom Jesus was nephew, 
which is generally admitted, then he is called by the evangel- 
ists puxpd¢ (Mark xv. 40), probably on account of the differ- 
ence of his age with that of James the son of Zebedee, who is 
usually called the Hider ; how then can we admit that he had 
a son who was old enough to be among the apostles. No 
more could Jude have been the son of James the brother of 
John, for if he were, Luke would have said so, to prevent us 
from supposing that he was the son of the James last named. 
All these considerations lead us to believe that Jude the Apos- 
tle was indeed the brother of James, son of Alpheus. 

Several objections are urged against our view, from the 
manner in which the names of the apostles are enumerated in 
the four catalogues which have come down to us: Matt. x. 
2-4; Mark ii. 16-19; Luke vi. 14-16; Acts i. 18. 

Thus, from a comparison of ’Iotvdag laxaPov with "laxéSoc 
’AAgaiov (Acts 1.18,) some conclude that we must translate the 
former by Jude (son) of James, since it is certain, according to 
the other catalogues, that we must translate the latter by 
James (son) of Alpheus. 

But there is a very simple reply to this objection, which is, 
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that the form of speech which expresses that one is the son of 
another being the same, except in the difference of the word 
understood, with that which expresses that one is the brother 
of another, we must be guided by the context in deciding 
which interpretation to put upon it. Now, as we have seen 
three good reasons for translating ‘Ioidac ’laxé30v by Jude 
(brother) of James, there is nothing to hinder our translating it 
thus, although the form of expression may be the same as 
would favor the translation Jude (son) of James. 

Another objection. In Matt. x. 2, Peter and Andrew are 
given as brothers, likewise James and John; while in verse 8, 
James son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, are not given as broth- 
ers. Moreover, in Luke vi. 14-16, the names of the brothers 
Peter and Andrew on the one hand, and James and John on 
the other, are placed beside each other; while those of James 
son of Alpheus, and Jude, are separated. Guericke concludes 
from this “that when two apostles are formally separated, we 
can hardly consider them as brothers.” 

But the variableness of the methods adopted by the evan- 
gelists in their enumeration of the apostles furnishes an easy 
refutation of both parts of this objection. In the first place, 
the fact that in Matt. x. 2, James son of Alpheus, and Jude, 
are not given as brothers, proves nothing, considering that 
Luke, in his two lists, in speaking of James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, does not say that they are brothers, (Luke vi. 14; 
Acts i. 13 ;) nor in that of Acts i. 13, does he likewise of Peter 
and Andrew. Finally, Mark, (ui. 17, 18,) as well as Luke, 
does not give Peter and Andrew as brothers. 

The other point, that when two apostles are formally sep- 
arated, we can hardly consider them brothers, 1s refuted in the 
same way, considering that Luke (Acts i. 13) separates two 
brothers, Peter and Andrew; also Mark, (ui. 16, 18.) Besides, 
in two of the evangelists the names of James and Thaddeus 
are put side by side. See Matt. x. 3, and Mark iu. 18. 

We have thus come back to our former conclusion, viz., 
that the apostle Jude is a brother of the apostle James, son 
of Alpheus, himself also the son of Alpheus. 

Now, therefore, we are in possession of one fact, which is, 
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that between the author of our epistle and the apostle Jude 
there exists a double resemblance, in that both are called 
Jude, and both had a celebrated brother known by the name 
of James. If we had not found mention made in the New 
Testament of another Jude,* who is called the ddeAddg of 
Jesus Christ, and who likewise had.a brother by the name of 
James, the question of the authorship of our epistle would 
have been settled, that is to say, that our author was no other 
than the Apostle Jud>. But our attention now must first be 
directed to this Jude, the ddeA@d¢ of Jesus Christ. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Art. I1—THE RELIGION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Moral Philosophy. By GrorcE Combe. New York: W. 
H. Colyer. 


Practical Phrenology. By O. S. Fow Er. 


Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology and. Physiology. 
By O. S. Fowner, New York. Published by O. §. 
Fowler. 


Ir is to be lamented when the discovery of new truths, or 
the construction, the defence and the practical application 
of a new science, full to the lot of men who have little 
reverence for Divine Revelation, and no living faith in 
the truths of the Divine Word. Two untoward results are 
the natural consequence of this state of things. The minds 
of those who believe the inspired record are unnecessarily 
and injuriously prejudiced against a science, which is herald- 
ed to the world under such auspices; and Infidelity gains a 
temporary advantage, by the manner in which the champions 
of such new discoveries pervert and misinterpret the facts 
which they promulgate, in order to support false systems in 
metaphysics, and pernicious theories in morals. Such results 








* Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark vi. 3. “Is not his mother called Mary? and 
his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ? ” 
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are, however, but temporary in their character. Time, that 
great antidote to all falsehood, generally reveals the true state 
of the case, separates the precious from the vile, and thor- 
oughly divides false theories, and hurtful deductions, from the 
facts of nature and science, with which they profess to be 
connected. 

It is no part of our purpose to write an extended review of 
either of the works the titles of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. They do not appear to us to possess the 
intellectual, or moral characteristics to demand, or to repay 
such a notice at our hands. If it is asked, Why then direct at- 
tention at all to them? our answer is threefold. They have 
a wide spread circulation and influence. We have met them 
in the city and in the wilderness; in the crowded emporiums 
of our eastern seaboard, and in the rising cities and villages in 
the Mississippi Valley. We have also reason for the painful 
conviction that they “have destroyed the faith of some;” 
and we believe that the next great battle between Christian- 
ity and Infidelity is to be fought on what purports to be 
scientific ground. In such circumstances it seems to us to 
become all Christians, and especially, all Christian ministers, 
thoroughly to understand the claims set up by Unbelief, and 
the arguments offered in its behalf: 

It nay be permitted us to say also, that we do not, at pres- 
ent, enter the lists, for or against what is called, ‘“ the science 
of Phrenology.” We are convinced that it has, so far at least 
as its fundamental principles are concerned, a basis of truth 
upon which it may well rest secure. But whether this be so, 
or otherwise, is not an inquiry important to the purposes of 
our present investigation. Assuming, for the sake of this 
discussion, that such a science does exist, founded, like every 
other science, upon observed facts, and upon a careful induc- 
tion from those facts, our business now is with the system of 
Kthics and Religion, which its more prominent advocates 
labor to educe from the science itself. 

In the works before us, an attempt is made to establish a 
theory of morals and of religion, on purely phrenological 
grounds. It is claimed that Phrenology presents us with a 
perfect system of morals, and, to a large extent, of religion 

* 
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also; nay more, it is further affirmed that it teaches duty, 
both more minutely and more accurately, than the Scrip- 
tures themselves. That we do not misrepresent, in making 
this assertion, let the following extract, among many that 
might be given, prove. Mr. Fowler, in his “Theology and 
Moral Bearings of Phrenology,” says: 


“ But where shall we find an unerring expositor of the moral nature of 
man? Such an expositor, once found, 7s our talisman, our philosopher’s stone, 
in all matters of religious belief and practice. That found, WE NEED NOTHING 
ELSE. That obeyed, we are as perfect in conduct, as we are by creation. 
Where then can that stone be found? In heaven? No, for we cannot get 
at it there. In the decalogue? No, it is too short. In the Bible? No, 
not all of it. But in the pages of Phrenology. That dissects it; lays man’s 
moral nature completely open, and reveals every thread and fibre of it. 
Every law, every requirement, every doctrine, every action, required by the 
nature of man will be found in this book of man’s moral and religious nature. 
And this science puts all these doctrines, all these requirements, on a scien- 
tific basis, on. that same basis of positive actual fact on which the science 
of mathematics places mathematical truth. * * * It is all exact, all de- 
monstrable, all certain, and all plain too. No mist envelopes any point of 
it. No dark spots remain upon its horizon. Every fact is as light as the 
noonday sun of eternal truth and unquestionable science can make it.” 
Page 43. 

This language is certainly sufficiently explicit, and, we 
think our readers would justify us in saying, impious also. 
It contains, most evidently, a claim to reveal clearly and 
completely man’s moral nature, and his religious duties, from 
the light of Phrenology alone. If what is here asserted is 
true, in the full extent to which it is affirmed, then the Bible 
is an antiquated book, whose teachings have been supersed- 
ed by the superior light, and the greater exactness of a mod- 
ern science, and a science too, comparatively, yet in its in- 
fancy, but whose dawning radiance has even now eclipsed, 
and rendered useless, the light of the Sun of Righteousness. 
Be it remembered this last expression is no exaggeration of 
ours. It is here affirmed that, ‘we need nothing else;” that 
‘every law, every requirement, every doctrine, every action, 
required by the nature of man,” is here fully displayed, and 
completely taught, and that, ‘itis all exact, and all demon- 
strable.” It might, perhaps, be thought that we might rely 
upon the very extravagance, and the manifest absurdity of 
such a claim to furnish its own antidote, and might, in this 


instance at least, trust the criminal to find his own halter, and 
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become his own executioner. But we know that this doc- 
trine notwithstanding reckons its disciples by thousands ; that 
the books which inculcate it are scattered, like the leaves of 
Autumn, over the land, and that multitudes every year are 
corrupted through its influence. 

Let us proceed to investigate the claim thus explicitly 
made, in its metaphysical basis; in the harmony of those 
who institute. it, one with another; and in their agreement or 
disagreement with the revealed will of God. 

If we undertake to examine the metaphysical basis, upon 
which this whole superstructure is reared, two topics of en- 
quiry are naturally suggested. : 

We necessarily enquire, is the brain the master, or the 
servant, of the intellect? In other words, does the shape of 
the brain give character to the mind, or does the mental con- 
stitution control, and determine, the configuration of the 
brain? If the first of these positions be taken, then it follows, 
as a necessary sequence, that all mental developments, and 
all moral character are, alike, the result of mere physical or- 
ganization alone. Upon such a system the existence of moral 
accountability, and consequently of moral law, is a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination, because the attempt to attribute right 
or wrong to that which is the consequence solely of the acci- 
dents of man’s material organization, is an absurdity quite too 
monstrous to require a moment of serious attention. But if 
the other position be assumed, that the brain is simply the 
servant of the mind, whose plastic shape is moulded by the 
spiritual agent which acts upon and operates through it—and 
this is, in fact, assumed by both these men, when they speak 
of the brain as the organ of the mind, and therefore simply as 
the medium through which the mind acts—if this position be 
assumed, then in Phrenology we have at best only what we 
before possessed, namely, a means of ascertaining what each 
man thinks to be right. Before, we had such means in his 
conversation and conduct, and generally, in the external fruits 
which his mind produced. Now, we have in addition, at best, 
only what man believes to be right, as developed in the ex- 
ternal configuration of the brain, that plastic substance upon 
which the mind has enstamped its own image and superscrip- 
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tion. In both cases we have. the judgment of individual men 
as to what is right or wrong, but still only the judgment of 
men; and are, therefore, no nearer the truth than we were 
before such a system existed. Nor can the phrenological moral- 
ist escape here, by saying that we have in “a properly balanced 
brain” a fair standard of moral right; for we turn upon 
him with the question, What 7s ‘‘a properly balanced brain ?” 
and who is to judge on this question? Among all the mil- 
lions of human brains that exist or that have existed, each 
has been regarded by its possessor as the standard of perfec- 
tion by which all others were to be tested; and each would 
pronounce that of any other man to be properly constructed 
in proportion as it approximated to the balance of his own. 
As a matter of fact, it must be abundantly evident to all 
readers of-the volumes before us, that their authors regard 
their own phrenological conformations as the very quintes- 
sence of fitness, and the standard by which all other crani- 
ological developments ought to be adjusted. Where, then, 
is the legitimate standard? If you erect any other test, you 
must, of course, admit the superiority of the umpire, and then 
all the boasted advance made by this science in the study of 
mental and moral philosophy and religious duty is at an end. 
Hence, we repeat, in phrenology we have only what each 
man judges to be right. 

But there is another point, which is, if possible, yet more 
vital, to be regarded here. Does phrenology reveal the char- 
acter of man in its original purity, or only in its present state 
of sinfulness and of consequent derangement? This inquiry, 
it will be at once perceived, is vital to the whole system of 
morals which the aid of this science is invoked to discover 
and confirm. If the powers and propensities of men, as 
learned from the organization of the brain, be such, both in 
kind and degree, as belonged to man before the influence of 
sin, then indeed may we hope for no inconsiderable light to 
be derived from this source, in respect to his character and 
duty. If, on the other hand, this science exhibits man only 
in his state of depravity, then is it evident that it can never 
reveal any infallible guide, in reference either to his obliga- 
tions or his prospects. This is obvious from the simple fact 
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that it is utterly unable to affirm what is the dictat> of his 
original nature, and what the result of departure from his 
primeval rectitude. ‘T’o this question, easy of solution as it 
appears to us, our authors afford directly contradictory re- 
plies. On the one hand Mr. Combe says: . 


“Tf it be asserted that men’s delinquencies offended the Deity, and brought 
his wrath on the offenders; and that the present condition of the world is 
the consequence of that displeasure ; philosophy offers no answer to this 
proposition.”.—Moral Philosophy, -p. 35. 

Again: 

“ Religious persons will at once recognize that the instructions communi- 
cated to us in the Scriptures, may be classed under two heads. The first 
class embraces events that occurred before the existing state of nature com- 
menced..... In regard to all these, science and philosophy are silent, 
and the Bible is the only rule and direction that is possessed.”—Moral 
Philosophy, pp. 47, 48. 

In these extracts, Mr. Combe, although apparently contra- 
dicting himself at other times, acknowledges that ‘‘the ex- 
isting state of nature” is not the primitive one; and that, if 
it be alleged that the present system is materially modified 
and changed by transgression, philosophy has no answer to 
give to such a declaration ; from all of which it must follow 
that we are now studying humanity in its fallen state, and 
not in its pristine purity. Mr. Combe indeed contends abund 
antly that in studying the human constitution and external 
nature, we are studying the work of God; but he nowhere 
affirms that we are viewing it in its original rectitude and its 
early glory. 

Mr. Fowler, on the other hand, says : 


“ By what standard shall we try all our creeds, all our practices? By 
the standard of the nature of man. That nature is all right—-is perfection 
itself, as perfect as even a God could make it.”—Phrenology and Religion, 
p. 43. 


Again, speaking of man, he says: 


“His original constitution was perfection itself. That constitution, 
Phrenology unfolds. It reveals it all—every shade. Every phase. Every 
line. Every item. It teaches every doctrine man needs to know. Every 
duty he is required to perform. Of course this remark excepts every doc- 
trine and duty connected with the fall. And if man will but fulfill all the 
precepts, and obey all the requirements of his original nature—of Phren- 
ology, the fall and all its effects will pass him by. He will need no Savior, 
for he will commit no sin.”*—P. 25. 








* The punctuation in these extracts is Mr. Fowler’s, and not ours. 
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Much more might be adduced to the same effect, but this 
is enough. 

Thus, then, are these gentlemen at perfect antipodes in re- 
gard to this fundamental question, What is the nature which 
Phrenology opens to our study? The one declares that it 
reveals human nature as it now is, in its fallen and corrupted 
state; the other affirms that it exhibits man as he was when 
the crown of glory was upon his head; when he needed no 
Savior, because he committed no sin. 

It is important to settle which of these views of Phrenology 
is correct, because it is a matter of vast consequence whether 
we are studying human nature in its purity, or in its corrup- 
tion; as itemanated from God, or as it has been modified and 
contaminated by sin; and the theory of morals which we 
educe must be fundamentally characterized by the answer 
which we give to this question. 

We have said that to us this seems a very plain matter. 
We now add, that to our apprehension Mr. Combe is clearly 
right when he affirms, in effect, that it is the nature of man 
as it now exists, that Phrenology discovers. If the brain, 
being the organ of the mind, reveals the peculiarities of men- 
tal construction, it must exhibit the mind as it is at present. 
To suppose it to be the organ of the mind as it existed six 
thousand years ago, is to rob it of its entire value—a value 
of which phrenologists boast so largely—as an expositor of 
human character as that character actually develops itself at 
present. To suppose it to reveal Adam in his purity, rather 
than man as he is now, is to affirm that it is the same in all 
individuals, and among all rations, and in all time, and this 
is to contradict the fundamental principles upon which the 
whole science is based, for it proceeds throughout upon the 
assumption that there are idiosyncrasies of character which 
can be ascertained through its agency; and of course it must 
exhibit man in his present character, and with his actually 
existing faculties. 

This being clearly the case, it necessarily follows that 
Phrenology can give us no satisfactory evidence as to what 
was the original condition of human nature, or with what 
powers it was at first invested. It cannot assure us that the 
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faculties which we now find pertaining to humanity, are all 
which it possessed in its purity, or that some have not been 
added as the result of transgression, or that those which we 
now find actually in being and exercise, have not been vari- 
ously modified, alike in their individual character, their rel- 
ative strength, and their resultant influence, by the entrance 
and the reign of sin. We know how uniformly it is taken 
for granted, by all the leading writers on Phrenology, that 
the faculties which they now find in existence, and these 
only, belonged to man in his original innocency. Thus, Mr. 
Fowler says: 

“No one supposes that man’s alleged fall took away any original moral 
element, or added any new element or faculty of depravity. It could not 
possibly either add or destroy one jot or tittle of nature. It took away no 
limb, no muscle, no physical organ. It added no phrenological or other 
mental or moral faculty or power. As far as his orzginal constitution was 
concerned, it left him just where it found him.”—Pp. 24, 25. 

Passing the incautious admission, which is at least implied 
in this extract, that man has mental or moral powers which 
Phrenology does not embrace nor exhibit, we submit that its 
leading thought is a most palpable instance of petetio principit. 
The principle here insisted upon we are not disposed to grant, 
except upon evidence which our authors will probably be long 
in finding. For aught they or we can tell, man, in his orig- 
inal state of purity, may have possessed intellectual and morai 
faculties which his transgression has obliterated. Sin may 
have added others to the catalogue, which before had no place 
there, and it may have completely disarranged the appropri- 
ate balance and harmony of those which remain. It is not 
necessary for our purpose that we should prove that this pro- 
cess has actually taken place, in the intellectual and moral 
history of our race. It is enough for our argument that such 
may have been the case. When Adam conversed with God, 
and enjoyed the blessings of complete obedience, he may have 
been endowed with faculties which have no longer an exist- 
ence. ‘The consequences of sin, or the direct punitive justice 
of God, may have obliterated them, and thus there may be 
far more meaning in the solemn and awful phrase, “ spiritual 
death,” and a far more literal fulfillment of the sanction of 
the Divine law, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
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surely die,” than men are wont to imagine. That such may 
have been the fact is rendered yet more probable, when we 
remember that, in the case of idiots, a certain portion of our 
race are entirely deprived of a whole class of faculties, which 
are possessed and exercised by men in general. The differ- 
ence which exists between ordinary men and idiotic minds, 
seems to be altogether less than that, which obtains between 
man in his state of holiness, and in his present condition of 
depravity and sin. Hence it is not only possible, but, to our 
minds, highly probable that the fall of Man may have removed 
a whole class of faculties,—and that the highest and best of 
them all,—from his intellectual and moral nature. But 
whether this be thus, or otherwise, the assumption that in 
mind, as it now exists, we have all the original powers which 
appertained to humanity, and these alone, clearly wants proof 
which is not likely to be afforded us at present. It is curious 
to notice how even Mr. Fowler himself makes admissions, 


which in reality involve the same conclusion. Thus he says: 





“ For aught we know the Deity may have other attributes as conspicuous 
in his character as his benevolence, or justice or wisdom which man has now 
no faculty for perceiving, and to which he has no faculty adapted, just as 
the brute creation have no faculty adapted to or capable of perceiving either 
his existence or any of his attributes.”—Page 58. 


But if it is admitted that God may have attributes which 
we have at present no faculties capable of cognizing, or ap- 
preciating, it is, at least, possible, not to say probable, that 
man as originally constituted may have been endowed with 
powers for understanding, and rejoicing in these attributes. 
Thus the admissions of our author himself, involve the recog- 
nition of the fact, that man’s original nature may have been 
gifted with endowments which sin has utterly obliterated from 
the human constitution. 

So, also, in regard to the faculties which yet exist in hu- 
manity. ‘There is a manifest derangement, both among them- 
selves, and in the relations which they sustain to the world 
around them. How else does it occur, for instance, that Ac- 
quisitiveness so often wars with Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence; nay more, that Benevolence often dictates what Con- 
scientiousness forbids? How happens it that the Love of 
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Approbation often contradicts the impulses of Self-esteem, of 
Firmness and of Destructiveness? Not to multiply examples, 
which might be extended almost indefinitely, it is sufficient 
to say, in general, that there is an incessant collision and 
warfare between the different faculties, and that the life of 
man presents but a constant succession of choices between 
opposing impulses and passions. All this indicates the ex- 
istence of a serious derangement in the intellectual and moral 
structure of man, and loudly declares the utter folly of any 
attempt to construct a system of ethics, founded solely upon 
the present developments of the human intellect. 

In view of such considerations, it follows that there is, in 
phrenological metaphysics, no substantial basis on which to 
erect a system of morals, or of religion, and that, therefore, 
every attempt of this kind must, from the nature of the case, 
prove a complete and disastrous failure. 

We have now seen that there can be no substantial basis 
for either a true system of ethics, or of correct religious faith 
and practice, in the present nature of man as developed by 
Phrenology. It is fitting that we should next inquire in re- 
gard to the degree of harmony, or of discordance that exists, 
in regard to these topics, among those who profess to instruct 
us in respect to them, on grounds purely phrenological. This 
inquiry is the more necessary, from the fact that these men are 
continually ringing changes on the great diversity of views 
that exists among believers in Divine Revelation, with refer- 
ence to the interpretation of the Scriptures. Let us take but 
a single specimen of this, out of a considerable number that 
might be given. Mr. Fowler, in his “ Religion and Phrenol- 
ogy,” says: 


“Tf it be objected that the Bible is already an unerring, moral guide, and 
a perfect standard of religious faith and practice, [ answer, Then why does 
every religious denomination in Christendom and every member of every re- 
ligious sect, besides multitudes of private individuals, all claim to draw their 
peculiar doctrines and practices from the Bible, and even quote Scripture 
therefor, and that though their differences be heaven wide? * * * * * 
Controversies without end have been held, and volumes without number 
written to prove and disprove from the same Bible doctrines as opposite 
from each other as light and darkness, or heat and cold * * * * Now, if 
the ‘ Bible, without note or comment,’ be an all sufficient guide in matters 
of religious faith and practice, why this religious diversity and contention ? 
Why does it not compel all to accept the same doctrines and practices and 
these the only correct ones? If experiment, continued for four thousand 
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years, and tried in all ages, and by a vast majority of Christendom, can 
prove any thing, that experiment, or, rather its total fat/ure, and that 
too under all circumstances, has proved incontestably, that taking man 
as he is, and the Bible as it is, the latter is not, and can never be, the 
all-sufficient religious guide and standard of the former. Nor is it pos- 
sible for it ever to be so. Not that the fault is in the Bible. It is in 
man. But the Bible requires a help-meet, something to accompany, ex- 
lain and interpret it, as well as to enforce its doctrines and precepts. 
hat help-meet is to be found in Phrenology.—Pages 19, 20. 


It is also claimed for this science, that it is a perfect ex- 
positor of man’s duties. That, in language which we 
have already quoted, ‘‘ we need nothing else ;’’ that this sci- 
ence puts all that is required of us on the same demonstra- 
ble basis ‘‘on which the science of Mathematics places 
mathematical truth ;’’ so that ‘‘no dark spots remain upon 
its horizon.’’ 

Passing, for the present, the direct antagonism of these 
assertions to the declaration of the Divine Word, that 
‘¢ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works,’’ we are interested 
to inquire, how far the teachers of this wonderful knowl- 
edge, which eclipses and puts to shame the written Word 
of God, by its superior effulgence, are agreed among them- 
selves in regard to the doctrines which it teaches, and the 
duties which it inculcates? Our attention is naturally di- 
rected, first of all, to the views which they take of the 
foundation of virtwe. Here, if anywhere, might we ex- 
pect them to be in unison, and if they differ here, we may 
well despair of finding them accordant in any single point. 

Our authors would, so far as we can judge, agree in gen- 
eral in saying, with the old philosophers, that virtue con- 
sists in ‘‘living according to nature ;’’ but when we pro- 
ceed to inquire, “‘ What is implied in this?’’ their answers 
are exceedingly diverse. Mr. Combe, on the one hand, 
says that the virtue of an action consists ‘‘ in its being in 
harmony with the dictates of enlightened intellect, and of 
all the moral faculties acting in combination.’’ He dis- 
tinctly repudiates the theory of ‘‘ those philosophers who 
place the foundation of virtue,’’ exclusively, ‘‘in the tend- 
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ency of the actions judged of to produce happiness.’’— 
Moral Philosophy, page 41. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fowler, with his customary ex- 
hibition of a puerile passion for useless repetition, insists, 
over and over again, that utility constitutes the sole foun- 
dation of virtue. Speaking of right and wrong, he says, 
‘‘They are rendered so by their consequences, by their 
effects on the happiness and the misery of ourselves and 
others.’’ Again: ‘It is right that we exercise henevo- 
lence. But why right? Simply because that by so doing 
we further the end of our creation,—enjoyment—both our 
own and that of the fellow-being whom we help. Nor is 
there any other reason why it is right to exercise it.’’ And 
yet again: ‘‘It is the pain consequent on dishonesty, a 
breach of truth, promises, &c., which constitutes them 
wrong.’* Thus are these acknowledged expositors of 
phrenological morality at direct war upon the great foun- 
dation of all virtue. Mr. Fowler, with singular inconsist- 
ency, contradicts his own theory, for in another section he 
affirms: ‘‘ That is right which harmonizes with the pri- 
mary nature and original constitution of all our faculties, 
and whatever violates the primary nature of any faculty is 
therefore wrong.’’ ¢ 

We do not pause now to inquire which is right, or 
whether—as we believe to be the truth,—both are wrong 
in this matter. We merely adduce it that our readers may 
understand the wonderful harmony that subsists between 
these men. The one is evidently a willing disciple of the 
Peripatetic philosophy, endorsing fully the peculiar and 
distinguishing feature of that system which placed all vir- 
tues in a medium between opposite vices. The other isa 
rigid and uniform adherent of the Epicurean dogmas. He 
who remembers for how many centuries these schools di- 
vided the philosophy of the world, and how bitter and 
fierce was the war which they waged one against the other, 
may easily judge how much uniformity this new (?) system 
is likely to introduce into philosophical morality. 





* Pages 146, 150, 152. + Page 154. 
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With such a fundamental difference, in the outset, in 
their views of the nature of virtue, and of the ground of 
distinction between right and wrong, we need not wonder at 
the wide discrepancies in detail which they every where 
exhibit. 

The one strongly affirms, while the other as stoutly de- 
uies, the phrenological proof of a future state of existence. 
Mr. Fowler, speaking of the organ of Hope, says: ‘‘ The 
normal function of Hope is to expect to exist beyond the 
grave. This established, and the inference becomes clear, 
and even demonstrative, that there is a future state adapted 
to this faculty.’’—Page 122. Mr. Combe says: ‘* You will 
observe that in this summary there is no notice of punish- 
ment and reward in a future state, and no intimation of 
means by which we may obtain forgiveness for transgress- 
ions of God’s commandments. On these topics natural 
theology appears to me to be silent.’’—Page 353. Mr. 
Combe makes repeated allusions to the Holy Spirit as an 
actually existing agent, while Mr. Fowler affirms: ‘‘ Phre- 
nology, as far as I am now able to interpret it, knows noth- 
ing of the existence of a separate part or person of the 
Deity, corresponding with the usual doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost.’ The one admits, or seems to admit, the influence 
of the Spirit in regeneration ; the other says that it is ef- 
fected by natural causes, and that men must regenerate 
themselves. In regard to the Sabbath, Mr. Combe, speak- 
ing of the fourth commandment, says: ‘‘ Every line of our 
bodily and mental constitution corresponds with this pre- 
cept.’’ On the other hand, our American Savant assures 
us: ‘If you will not work your beasts too much on week- 
days, they will need no rest on Sundays. If you do not 
follow the world too closely six days in the week, you will 
not feel the need of resting from it on the seventh, but will 
be the better for not resting.’’ ‘‘ Live just as you ought to 
during the week, and you will require to live just the same 
on the Sabbath.’’—Page 232. To close this enumeration 
with a comparatively trivial matter, showing that the dif- 
ference extends toc small things as well as great, Mr. Combe 
speaks of flesh-eating as clearly indicated to man by his 
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phrenological constitution, while Mr. Fowler affirms that it 
is clearly and forever prohibited. 

Behold, then, the new system, which is to put an end to 
all sectarian differences, and to ascertain, at once and for- 
ever, all the relations and all the duties of man! How 
great the wonder, that with such perfect harmony among 
its teachers, the wide world has not come to its rising, and 
all nations to the brightness of its appearing, and that all 
men have not long since submitted all their diversities of 
belief and practice to the unity of its demonstrations, and 
the beautiful simplicity of its dogmas. What incorrigible 
lovers of preconceived opinions must we all be, not to sub- 
mit them all, implicitly, to a science which thus so clearly 
‘¢puts all that is required of men on the same basis of sci- 
entific truth, on which the science of Mathematics places 
mathematical truth,’’ where it is ‘‘all clear, all demon- 
strable.”’ 

Soberly, if the only two men who have written at all 
largely on phrenological morals, be thus divided in regard 
to the nature they are studying; in respect to the founda- 
tion of virtue ; in the light afforded by their system in refer- 
ence to a future state ; in reference to the persons of the God- 
head ; in respect to the work of the Spirit in the transform- 
ation of man’s moral nature, and in regard to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, not to mention other and minor 
questions, of what value can the system they advocate be 
in the study of either theoretical or practical morality ? 
What becomes of the vaunted boast, that it is to destroy all 
previous systems, and create harmony among all opposing 
sects? Verily may we say to them this proverb: ‘* Physi- 
cian heal thyself,’’ and politely intimate to them, that at 
least, it becomes them to be very modest in their references 
to the divisions and diversities of opinion among other 
men. ‘This is to be hinted to them all the more distinctly, 
because the topics of morality about which they differ, con- 
stitute nearly all those upon which they both give utter- 
ance. Hach introduces many questions of morality upon 
which the other is silent, but upon those concerning which 
they both speak, with but two or three exceptions, so far as 
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we have noticed, they do so in direct contradiction the one 
to the other. Under such circumstances, it is certaimly not 
at all becoming for them either to boast very loudly of the 
superior clearness of the new light which they have dis¢ov- 
ered, or to speak in very harsh and ecensorious terms of ‘the 
moral and religious differences of their predecessors and co- 
temporaries. This is the more obvious from the fact, that 
many of the topics about which they differ are fundamental 
to all morals and all religion. If any questions in ethics 
are fundamental, those which have respect to the nature we 
are studving, and the standard by which it is to be tested, 
are so. If any questions in religion are vital, those which 
have regard to the Godhead, to a future state, and to a rad- 
ical change of man’s moral nature by a Divine power, must 
be enumerated among them. Men who differ on inquiries 
like these, cannot be expected to harmonize on other mate- 
rial points. The system which leaves an open door for di- 
vergence here, ought to be very careful how it vaunts its 
authority, or boasts of its utility. 

From a contemplation of the discordance which exists 
among these expounders of this new system of morals, we 
pass to view their opposition to some of the plainest in- 
structions of the Divine word. 

Here we owe a passing remark to the position which they 
assume in respect to the authority of the Scriptures. They 
affirm that their phrenological system is to be taken as an 
interpreter of the written Word. This view may be al; 
lowed, where there is any real ambiguity in the language 
of the Bible itself; where the laws of exegesis do not af- 
ford us a clear and intelligible explanation. If. cases like 
these really occur, we may call in the aid of natural and 
mental science, when these have any real applicability to 
the subjects which we are investigating, to enable us to as- 
certain ‘‘the mind of the Spirit.’’ When, on the other 
hand, the grammatical construction of a Scriptural declara- 
tion is plain, and its meaning obvious, then to attempt from 
other sources to give it a different construction, and to affix 
to it another meaning, is to contradict, and not to explain 
the Scriptures, and he who does it is guilty of ‘‘ handling 
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the Word of God deceitfully.’’ These remarks, as it seems 
to us, apply with full force to the works now under consid- 
eration. 

Let us, first of all, examine their teachings in regard to 
the great doctrine of a Special Providence. 


Upon this point Mr. Fowler, speaking of Phrenology, 
says: 


“* About Providential interposition it knows nothing. Whatever effects 
do not result from causation, or especially whatever interrupts causation, 
it discards. Nature never allows any thing to step in between causes 
and effects.’ —Page 107. 


Again : 


“We die in spite of Providence, instead of by its hand.” Ina similar 
spirit Mr. Combe says: ‘‘There are those who believe that God by spe- 
cial acts of Providence, or particular manifestations of his power, re- 
wards and punishes men’s actions in a manner not connected, by any 
natural link of cause and effect, with their offences, or at least so re- 
motely connected that the link is not discernible by human sagacity.” 
Of this view he says, that it appears to him “‘to be erroneous, a great 
fountain of superstition, at once derogatory to the dignity of the Divine 
Ruler, and injurious to the moral, intellectual and religious character of 
his subjects.” —Page 47. 


We need hardly remind our readers how utterly opposed 
are all these views to the teachings of the Word of God. 
One word, however, before we proceed to this point, upon 
the metaphysics of the above quotation from Mr. Fowler. 
Nobody pretends to believe that events happen without 
causation. What the believers in a special Providence 
affirm, and what, it seems to us, the Bible most clearly 
teaches, is that God, the great Author of creation, and the 
fountain of all causation, has often suspended, and does 
now in the ordinary workings of his hand, often vary, the 
influence of the laws of Nature,—which phrase, by the 
way, rightly understood, is only another expression for the 
ordinary method of God’s working—in order to reward the 
good, to punish the evil, or to accomplish other important 
purposes in His administration. When this intervention 
takes place in what are to us the invisible links of the chain 
of cause and effect, we call it Providence, when it is done in 
that part of it which is open to our inspection, we name it 
Miracle. 
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The doctrines above propounded, in their very terms, 
deny both these kinds of the Divine interference, inasmuch 
as they assert that the natural order of events is never in- 
terrupted, and that all things move on in an unvarying 
and immutable chain of cause and effect. Of course, on 
this theory, miracles are impossible, and the accounts of the 
standing still of the sun and moon, of Daniel in the den of 
lions, of the three children in the fiery furnace, of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, and of Peter released by the angel from 
prison, together with all the other records of the special and 
direct interference of God in the affairs of men, are myths, 
with no reality, and no existence. On the same principles, 
the declarations of the Bible which teach the safety of 
the people of God, and which inculcate the great truth that 
God preserves them in the midst of danger; that ‘‘ the 
Angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
Him, and delivereth them,’’ must all be untrue. 

Opposed to all sach views as these, the Scriptures uni- 
formly speak of the events of the world’s history, as the 
result of the constant, superintending Providence of God. 
We must not now pause to dwell upon particular examples, 
as we most profitably might do. The whole sacred history 
is full of direct declarations that the safety of good men, 
and the punishment of the wicked, even when they occur in 
accordance with the ordinary working of natural law, are 
often the result of the special and direct interposition of the 
Divine hand. Yet more, on the principles laid down by 
our authors, the resurrection of the dead, and the final 
judgment of the world are impossibilities. The principle 
affirmed, be it remembered, is that ‘‘ Nature never allows 
any thing to step in between causes and effects.’’ Now of 
all causes and effects, as seen by us, the death of the body, 
and its consequent corruption and dissolution, are the most 
universal and uniform in their exhibition and influence. 
We behold the body cold in death, and decaying under the 
unvarying operation of natural causes, and since, on their 
theory, these effects are never interfered with, the hour can 
never come ‘‘ when all that are in their graves shall hear 
the voice of the Son of Man, and they that hear shall live.’’ 
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Such a theory of Divine Providence is manifestly fatal to 
some of the most peculiar and glorious doctrines of the 
Word of God. It is not only opposed to some of the most 
interesting assurances and promises of revealed truth, but 
it levels a blow at the greatest evidences of inspiration, and, 
if entertained, necessarily destroys all confidence in the rep- 
resentations which are given us of the final consummation 
of all things. It is a step farther in the road of Infidelity, 
than the celebrated argument of Hume against the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures. That only denied the suffici- 
ency of the evidence that miracles had been wrought, this 
declares that it is impossible that they should ever occur. 

Closely connected with this view of the providence of 
God, is the denial, by Mr. Fowler, of any such thing as 
chastisement, in the administration of the Divine govern- 
ment. He says: ‘‘ Afflictive providences do notexist. All 
pain is but punishment, not providences ; the natural con- 
sequences of violated law, not Divine chastisements.’’— 
Page 108. 

We will not stop now to inquire what distinction Mr. 
Fowler here intends to make between chastisement and 
punishment, or whether, as often occurs with him, he has 
been uttering little else than high-sounding nonsense, in 
the sentence which we have just cited. Passing this, we 
have to do with the denial here of the direct Divine agency, 
in the calamitous events which overtake men. ‘To all these 
oracular dogmas, which he does not even attempt to prove, 
we oppose the explicit declarations of Scripture, teaching 
that God ‘‘ turns a fruitful land into barrenness, for the 
wickedness of them that dwell therein ;’’ that he brought 
in a flood upon the world of the ungodly, and that he 
chastises his people for their profit, ‘‘that they might be 
partakers of his holiness.’’ In the Scriptural examples to 
which we have now referred, we apprehend it would puzzle 
even Mr. Fowler, to tell us by what natural law barrenness 
of the earth was made the punishment of sin, or a flood the 
retribution of ungodliness. We do not see how such ex- 
amples, and such declarations from the Word of God, can 
be reconciled with the dogma, that all pain ‘‘ is the natural 
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consequence of violated law.’’ When Mr. Fowler shall 
tell us how famine, flood, and fire and brimstone from: God 
out of heaven, are natwral issues of a broken law, weshall 
have’ some further difficulties to present to his consider- 
ation. For example, when he has disposed of what has 
now been said, we should be inclined to ask him, by what 
violations of natural law it happens that one man’s labors 
are drowned by a swollen river, as it sweeps over the plain, 
and bears away the fruit of long years uf toil in utter ruin? 
By what organic statute invaded, does a whirlwind rush 
over his houses and his fields, and mingle the results of 
architectural skill and the ripened harvests of the earth in 
indiscriminate desolation? As the penalty of what natural 
requirement transgressed, do the storms that howl in deso- 
lation along the sky, consign him to the unfathomed depths 
of an ocean grave, or the forked lightnings strike with their 
tongues of fire, and leave him cold in death? Plainly his 
theory of God’s providential government is at war alike 
with the clearest teachings of the Bible, and with the plain- 
est lessons of human experience. If these be the teachings 
of Phrenology, most obviously they are not those of com- 
mon sense, of daily and constant observation, or of that 
Word which God has revealed. 

Let us pass from this view of the providence of God, to 
contemplate what these men affirm to be the teachings of 
this science in regard to the influence of prayer, and its re- 
lations to the bestowal of blessings, either upon the sup- 
pliant himself, or upon others, in behalf of whom he inter- 
cedes. They admit that prayer has an influence, but it is 
an influence upon men only, and that, not by procuring for 
them any gifts from above, which they would not otherwise 
have enjoyed, but simply by the states of mind which it in- 
duces in the petitioner himself, or in those for whom he 
prays. Thus Mr. Fowler says: 


‘‘This science shows,—all nature shows,—that the whole universe, 
God himself included, is governed by immutable, unalterable laws, that 
causes and effects reign supreme, and allow not the least chance for prayer 
to effect the least change in effects, because it cannot change their 
causes.”’—Page 103. ; 
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Mr. Combe, although, as usual, in more cautious terms, 
endorses substantially the same theory. 

We do not deny this influence of prayer upon the sup- 
pliant, or upon him in whose behalf he prays. Such influ- 
ences do undoubtedly exist, and they produce blessed and 
glorious effects. But the appropriate question for us at 
present is, are these all the effects which the Scriptures as- 
cribe to prayer? Do they not attribute other results to it, 
which are directly opposed to the views here propounded? 
That this is the fact is plain from declarations like these : 
** The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. Elias was a man subject to like passions with us, 
and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it 
rained not on the earth by the space of three years and six 
months, and he prayed again, and the heavens gave rain, 
and the earth brought forth her fruit.’” We remember 
how Peter was delivered from prison in answer to prayer ; 
how an angel of God visited and instructed Manoah 
through the same agency ; how the dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
was revealed to Daniel as its result, and how God restored life 
to the son of the Shunamite, in consequence of the prayer of 
Elisha. In fine, throughout the volume of inspiration God 
is distinctly revealed as the hearer and answerer of prayer. 
We do not propose to enter into any discussion of the meta- 
physical questions here involved, although we think the 
views of Mr. Fowler might be thoroughly refuted, even on 
these grounds ; our only object, at present, is to show their 
direct antagonism to some of the plainest teachings of the 
Bible. That affirms, over and over again, by example, and 
by the plainest teaching, that prayer does change effects, 
by changing their causes, and he who denies this opposes 
some of the clearest declarations, and some of the most pre- 
cious encouragements of revealed truth. 

One word upon another point involved in the last extract 
from Mr. Fowler. He affirms that ‘‘ God himself is gov- 
erned by immutable, unalterable laws.’’ Upon this view, 
God is no longer the Governor of the universe. He no 
longer sits upon the throne, and holds in his hands the 
sceptre of universal dominion. He is a subject, and not 
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the supreme Disposer of events. The Scriptures represent 
God as the Creator of the universe, and of all the laws by 
which that universe is controlled, but this, according to 
Mr. Fowler, is a grand mistake. He is subject to the same 
control which directs and guides the work which his hands 
have formed. Instead of being the efficient cause of all 
things, in whom they all ‘‘live and move and have: their 
being,’’ he himself is directed by something which Mr. 
Fowler calls ‘‘laws.’’ Who made them? Who gives to 
them efficiency and authority? To whose intelligence are 
they subject, and whose final glory do they subserve? 
This philosophy is essentially unscriptural and heathenish 
in its character. It is the worst feature of the Stoical sys- 
tem, grafted most incongruously upon the Epicurean ethics. 
It robs God of his supremacy, and places a blind and un- 
discerning fatality upon the throne of the universe. 

There are other points of difference between these writers 
and the records of Divine truth, to which we had designed 
to direct attention. But the length to which this article 
has already extended, admonishes us to forbear. HEnough 
has been said, we apprehend, to show the direct antago- 
nism between this whole system and the teachings of the 
Bible, as well as the opposition of its chief disciples to one 
another, and to any correct system of mental philosophy. 

Let us say that neither Phrenology, nor natural science 
in general, is responsible for these aberrations. They have 
no natural connection with it. It is only by wresting and 
misinterpreting its teachings, that it can be made to render 
them even the appearance of support. It would be an easy 
task to show how untenable the positions of these men are, 


even on phrenological grounds. To this work we may at . 


some future time address ourselves. 

We cannot close this article without noticing the tone of 
oracular confidence and self-glorification with which these 
men give utterance to their crude inconsistencies, as well as 
the reproaches which they so liberally heap upon all who 
venture to differ from them. These they do not hesitate at 
once to denominate ignorant and bigoted, and none are 
either liberal or enlightened who do not choose meekly to 
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sit at their feet and learn of them. Verily, in their own 
esteem at least, ‘‘they are the men, and wisdom will die 
with them.’’ Such a spirit betokens any thing but the 
Christian gentleman, the real philosopher, or the genuine 
scholar. They have need to be taught both the first prin- 
ciples of science, and the first elements of good breeding, 





Articts II].—RANDALL, AND THE FREE-WILL 
BAPTISTS. 


Memoir of Elder Benjamin Randall. By Elder Jonny Buz- 
ZELL, Parsonsfield, Maine. 1827. 


CHRISTIANITY has raised up many great men, who shine 
as bright stars in the Church of Christ. Among these 
some shine more brightly than others. We may not expect 
that all excellences will centre in one man. Bunyan has 
taken a high rank among religious writers; but some have 
pronounced him vulgar, and wanting in refinement. An- 
drew Fuller was a great theologian, yet he had not that 
fluency which many of his inferiors have. Carey had an 
acquaintance with numerous languages, though he was not 
perfect in any one. Edwards was a deep and logical di- 
vine, but though a, powerful preacher, he could not be 
called eloquent. Whitefield was truly eloquent, and suc- 
cessful in winning souls, but he had not the scholarship of 
Wesley, nor his tact to organize and edity those converted 
under his ministry. All these were men of faith, though 
not all entirely harmonious in their views of Gospel truth. 
Yet they lived to bless the world, died in hope, ascended to 
glory, and harmonize there in the whole truth. 

Other men have shone as lights in the world. Many 
who have done valiantly, though perhaps unknown to the 
learned, are none the less known in heaven. A knowledge 
of these men, by subsequent generations, may be useful. 
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The interest felt by each denomination of Christians recog- 
nizing a particular man as their founder, is increased by 
information concerning him. Thus the Episcopal Metho- 
dists hold in reverence their Wesley. The Congregation- 
alists have their Robinson ; the Presbyterians their Calvin, 
and the Free-Will Baptists have their Ranpatu. The Memoir 
of Benjamin Randall, written in 1827, by Elder John Buz- 
zell, Parsonsfield, Maine, has lately fallen into the hands 
of the writer. In this review of it which he now attempts, 
he hopes to be actuated by love of truth and Christian 
charity. 

Benjamin Randall was born in Newcastle, Rockingham 
County, New Hampshire, February 7, 1749. He com- 
menced preaching in 1778, was ordained at New Durham, 
New Hampshire, 1780, and died in 1808, at the age of 
fifty-nine, having preached thirty years, twenty-eight from 
the time of his ordination. In this short period, he was 
the means of raising up a people who now spread exten- 
sively through many of our States. Randall, though he 
cannot be called a great man, in the ordinary sense of that 
term, and though of limited education, yet was one of the 
most successful Christian ministers our country has known. 

The early associations of Randall were with a Congrega- 
tional people, who, at that time, had greatly departed from 
evangelical religion. Yet in youth he was exercised with 
deep religious impressions. But dancing parties, composed 
of church members and others, drew him into the ball- 
room. His conscience, however, was much tried, and was 
relieved only by the thought that it must be innocent to 
dance, because professors set the example. He was in the 
habit of praying; but this only blinded him in self-right- 
eousness. Yet at times he was in great distress of mind. 
At the age of twenty-one he heard Whitefield, in his last 
visit to this country, preach three times at Portsmouth. 
The young man was deeply affected and alarmed, but bit- 
terly opposed the preacher. By resisting the truth he en- 
deavored to still his conscience. But the death of White- 
field, which soon occurred, proved an arrow in his heart, 
which brought him to the feet of Jesus. Thus, by the 
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power of the Divine Spirit, Whitefield, at his death, slew 
Randall. 

We here give the experience of Randall as written by 
himself : 


“The next Sabbath, September 30, 1770, that memorable day! that 
blessed day to Whitefield! that ble ssed day to me! the minister of our 
town went to Portsmouth to preach at the great meeting house, and I 
went with him. At noon, as I went from the ‘plac e of worship, I stopped 
with an individual at Packer’s corner, and a man came riding along, and 
as he rode he cried—‘ Mr. Whitefield is dead. Hs died this morning at 
Newbury about six o’clock.? As soon as this yoice reached my ears, 
an arrow from the quiver of the Almighty struck through my heart, and 
a mental voice struck through my soul, louder than ever thunder struck 
through my ears. The first thoughts that passed through my mind 
were— Whitefield is now in heaven, and Iam in the road to hell. I 
shall never hear his voice any more. He was a man of God, and I have 
reviled him, and spoken reproachfully of him. He has taught the way 
to heaven, but I regarded it not—Oh ! that voice is now silent in death. 
I would sacrifice : any thing if I could hear it again. But ah! never 
more shall I hear it in this life. Oh! with what a loss have I met; but 
it cannot be recalled. He will be a powerful witness against me in the 
judgment of the great day.’ I trembled. Every part of my body was 
affected, as well as of my mind. I thought, Oh! that I could be hid: 
that no one might know how I felt; for I felt nothing but shame, hell and 
condemnation. I tried to conceal my feelings till I got home. I then 
took my room, and kept my distress, as mue +h as possible, to myself; for 
I thought no person ever felt such horror as I did. My former religion 
appeared altogether worthless, and fled from me, as though it had never 
been. It seemed as if there never was a person so vile as I, nor any one 
possessed of such heart-alienation and enmity to God, in all his nature, 
and to the manifestation of his Spirit and power; no one that felt such 
unreconciliation to God in every sense of the word. A query would 
sometimes arise in my mind—why should I be so distressed? I have 
never been so bad as such and such people—I have never cursed and 
sworn like them. But soon I would think again—Ah! their sins were 
all outward ; they never had such a heart as mine. 

“‘T sometimes felt a little calmed, and wrote a little, and made some 
remarks on the preaching of Mr. Whitefield ; for in the time of my dis- 
tress all his preaching was brought to my remembrance; and then my 
distress would roll again upon my mind like a flood; and I became: so 
distracted that I rose from my seat and walked the floor, and was ready, 
seemingly, to pull the hair out of my head. If any thing like comfort 
came into my mind, I could not, I would not have it, for it appeared i im- 
possible that it could be for me. Yet I believed that God was merciful 
enough to save me and every body else; but how it could be possible for 
him to be just and save me, I could not see. Notwithstanding my dis- 
tress, I felt as if I could not bear any one of God’s attributes should be 
infringed upon. Oh! that blessed, just God and a Saviour was such a 
mystery to me, that I could not get any discovery of it. At length I 

‘ame to this conclusion, viz.: that it would be better for me to be damn 
ed, than that God’s justice e should be infringed. Mind, Ido not say that 
I felt willing to be damned. Some say that a soul can never be converted 
until it is willing to be damned. But Ido not believe this idea; for if 
the Scriptures be true, and I believe they are, God is not willing that 
any should perish, and he never requires that any of his creatures should 
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will that which he does not will. I was not willing to be damned ; but I 
felt as if it would be better for me to be damned, than that the glory of 
God should be eclipsed. 

‘“‘T continued in this unutterable horror more than two weeks, in which 
time, by experience, I could say: 


‘Weeping, woe and lamentation, 
Vain desires, and fruitless prayer, 
Shame, and hell, and condemnation, 
Doubt, distraction and despair,’ 


were all I felt. For I despaired of obtaining salvation from any or all of 
my former duties—of obtaining help from any created power. I even 
despaired of the mercy of God, unless there could be a way that he could 
have mercy on me consistent with his justice ; for | was convinced that 
he was a just God as well as a Saviour. In this situation I had no one 
to whom I could tell my trials, or from whom to receive advice. 

“One day I had a little calm on my mind, and while sitting and musin 
on my state, the following train of thoughts fell into my mind: Oace i 
was company for almost any person, but now I am company for nobody. 
There was a time when I took pleasure in the world, but now there is 
nothing earthly that is desirable to me—all things are tasteless and in- 
sipid. Oh! that I had never been born, was the language of my heart, 
for nothing will again be agreeable unto me. I shall never feel any 
more satisfaction in company, I, who used to pray so much and so con- 
stantly, cannot now offer one petition; for it seemed as if I did not pray 
at all; yet, upon a recoilection, I believe I breathed prayer all the time, 
and that all my sighs were—‘ God be merciful to me a sinner,’ for I kept 
breathing or repeating the following lines: 


‘Oh! God of mercy, hear my call, 
My load of guilt remove ; 

Break down this separating wall 
Which bars me from thy love.’ 


“While I was thus musing, the words of the apostle, Heb. ix : 26, passed 
through my mind—‘ But now once, in the end of the world, hath he ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’ I was in such deep 
meditation that they seemed to pass through my mind without notice. 
‘The same words occurred a second time, but still I took no thought upon 
them. ‘They came to my mind a third time, and I began to think, what 
can these words mean ?—‘ But now once, in the end of the world, hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” As I was meditating 
on this passage my load and burden of sin went off, and I began to feel calm 
and peaceable in my mind. This affrighted me, for I feared I was losing 
my concern, and should turn back into my old state, and be as bad or 
worse than ever. Icried, Oh! Lord, I had rather remain in this dis- 
tressed state till I am as old as Methuselah, could it be possible, than to 
turn back again to folly. I then tried to make myself feel as I had felt 
before, by thinking of what a bad state I was in, but I could not again 
obtain that feeling and distress. I then concluded that the Spirit of God 
had departed from me, and I was left to myself, and given up to hardness 
of heart and blindness of mind. But still in all this I could not, I could 
not feel that distress which I had before felt. 

“At length I began to reason with myself in the following manner :— 
What does this mean? What state was I in when I was taken with this 
distress? I was in love of the world and its vanities. In what state 
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has it left me? The world and all its vanities are loathsome to me.” I 
hate sin and folly, and have no relish for any earthly good. -What.do I 
love? I know I love God, and long after righteousness. What then is 
this but a change wrought. by the power of God in my soul? This is con- 
version, this is what I have read of in the Scriptures, being born again, 
&c. As soon as I believed this, I gave glory to God, and Oh! what love, 
joy and peace filled my soul. Now I saw a just God and a Saviour ; and 
in Christ beheld a blessed sacrifice for sin, to the full satisfaction of Di- 
vine justice. Oh! how the character of Jesus shined in my soul. Oh! 
thought I, Jesus is precious to me—my transport and my trust. M 

soul kept crying, ‘Jesus, Jesus.’ I saw in him a universal love, a uni- 
versal atonement, a universal call to mankind to obey it. Now I saw that 
God had ever been my friend, and that he had ever been waiting to be 
gracious to me. My joy became unspeakable and full of glory. My 
soul was inflamed with the love of God as my great Creator and Pre- 
seryer, to Jesus Christ as my only Redeemer, and to the Holy Ghost as 
my Reprover and blessed Comforter. Oh! what love I felt to all man- 
kind, and wished that they all might share in the fulness which I saw so 
extensive and so free for them all. Oh! what pity flowed into my soul for 
poor sinners, whom I saw in the gallof bitterness and bonds of iniquity.”’ 


Evangelical Christians will feel a deep interest in perus- 
ing the above experience. It reminds us of those of Bun- 
yan, Whitefield and Wesley. How the biographer of 
Randall could pass by this thorough experience, with a 
mere notice of its date, we are at a loss to know, unless he 
saw tod much grace there for his own views of the efficient 
cause of regeneration. Cold indeed on so full a display of 
the love of God! Every Christian feels essentially what 
Randall experienced. And if he compares his experience 
with the Bible, he will find that both concur in teaching 
that it is the grace of God which changes the heart. ‘‘I 
was alive without the law once, but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died.’’ So Randall was 
alive to his own goodness once, but the commandment came 
—went to his heart—he died to sin and to his former hope, 
and became a new creature in Christ. His whole language 
is different from the expression of many of this day, 
‘¢ When I started.’’ 

No department in Christian science is more instructive 
than that of grace-experiences. ‘‘ Come and hear, all ye 
that fear God, and I will declare what he hath done for my 
soul,’’ is the language of every true convert. Spiritual 
obedience follows regeneration, as an evidence that we are 
the children of God. The regenerated heart exercises that 
faith in Christ which enables it to overcome the world. 
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The words of De Saci are to this point: ‘‘ But that faith, 
by a vital reception of which we are Christians, after show- 
ing us this ground of corruption and sin, which ought pro- 
foundly to humble us, shows us with it the infinite mercy 
of God, and the efficacy of the blood of Jesus Christ, as 
the Mediator and Reconciler of men to God. We must 
then unite these two views, which ought never to be sepa- 
rated—the view of ourselves and our sins, and the view of 
Jesus Christ and his merits.’’ Surely there is a glory in 
Christ seen by every humble soul. Christ is the joy of the 
real penitent. Christ is the glory of those who devoutly 
exclaim—‘‘ Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy and thy truth’s sake.’’ 

Randall, after his conversion, became strongly attached 
to experimental religion. But as the Congregational 
church, whose meetings he attended, was on legal ground, 
this occasioned his delaying a public profession. But in 
about a year he married, and after becoming a father, he 
and his wife decided that the child must be taken into cov- 
enant, as understood by Pedobaptists. Thus they entered 
the church for the sake of the child. Such is the tendency 
of a rite not revealed in the Gospel. A few experimental 
Christians, who held frequent prayer meetings, were found 
in the church. The pastor attended with them but once. 
As Randall found in this church but little vital religion, 
and much immorality, his interest in the members dimin- 
ished, but the prayer meetings became more interesting. 
This led him to study the Scriptures on the subject of bap- 
tism. He could not find infant baptism there, nor any 
form of baptism except immersion. By this means he em- 
braced Baptist principles; but delayed expressing the 
change to his few praying brethren. After some delay he 
told them his new views, and learned from them they had 
been studying the Bible on the same subject, and had ar- 
rived at the like conclusion. After this, Mr. Randall and 
three of his brethren repaired to Madbury, New Hamp- 
shire, and were baptized by William Hooper, on the same 
day in which the administrator was ordained, in the year 
1776. The four then baptized became ministers of the 
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Gospel. Randall united with the Baptist church in Ber- 
wick, Maine. He continued his services in the Newcastle 
prayer meeting as a leader, but finally asa preacher. In 
1778 he commenced preaching at New Durham, New 
Hampshire. Soon after this he dissented from the Bap- 
tists, and formed the new connexion. 

The work of separation, according to the Memoir, com- 
menced as follows: ‘‘ Randall was called upon by one of 
his own brethren in the ministry, in a public assembly, to 
tell why he did not preach election as Calvin held it.’ 
Disputation followed this injudicious and untimely ques- 
tion. Randall asserted disbelief in the doctrine. Nothing 
was settled. A meeting to discuss the subject was held at 
Gilmanton in 1779. By this means the division was in- 
creased. Mr. Randall decided to separate, and form a new 
sect. But previously another meeting was held in Mad- 
bury meeting-house, in the presence of a large assembly, 
which completed the division. A public assembly is not a 
proper place for disputations among brethren. They 
should be in private, where the mind is more likely to be 
kept calm. Nor should the doctrine of Calvin be the ques- 
tion, but rather the doctrine of the Bible. Calvin is not a 
perfect guide ; the Word of God only is. 

We resume the narrative of the biographer. In 1779 
the Baptist church in London and Canterbury, New Hamp- 
shire, under the care of Edward Lock, the branch church 
in Barrington, and Elder Toser Lord, of Maine, united to 
form the-new connexion. In 1780 Mr. Randall united 
with the new church in Barrington. On the 5th of April, 
in the same year, he was ordained at New Durham as an 
evangelist. Elder T. Lord preached, Elder Lock gave the 
hand of fellowship. ‘* *Elder Randall,’’ in the words of 
the Memoir, ‘‘ now began his Gospel career, and laid the 
foundation of the connexion, now extending over a great 
part of North America, commonly known by the denomi- 
nation of ‘‘ Free-Witt Baptists.’’+ The first Free-Will 








* Elder—the term extensively used by Baptists and Free-Will Baptists 
in that day. 


+ As Free-Will Baptist is the name which that sect give themselves, 
we shall designate them by the same. 
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Baptist church, then, was formed at New Durham, 1780. 
Articles of faith, presented by Elder Randall, were adopt- 
ed. Those who dissented from the Baptists the preceding 
year were associated with Randall, who was doubtless the 
principal agent in their change of connexion. 

The ordination of Randall forms a dividing line in his 
life, as relating to this new sect, of which he was from that 
time the leader. His preceding course was one of changes, 
and of much interest. By his deep religious anxiety in the 
gaiety of youth, we see that vanity is often associated, in 
the same youthful mind, with distress of soul. But many, 
lke Randall, when alarmed, fall into self-righteousness, 
comparing their own supposed goodness with the character 
of others. His opposition to the sound, pungent preaching 
of Whitefield, illustrates the enmity of the natural heart 
against the Bible. But his distress and penitence, on 
hearing of the death cf Whitefield, show that the Divine 
Spirit had taken possession of his heart; the enmity was 
slain and the soul humbled, even before the man supposed 
he had the evidence of regenerating grace. His penitential 
prayers resulted from a new heart. This doctrine should 
be understood by all evangelical Christians. 

The public profession of religion which Randall first 
made, was more for the sake of complying with custom, 
than the result of investigation. But when he examined 
the Bible, he saw the ordinance as revealed in the Gospel. 
But we do not find that in his subsequent departure from 
the Baptists there was much said about the Bible, either on 
his part or that of his accusers, but about Calvin’s doc- 
trine. <A different appeal, and a different manner of con- 
ducting that appeal, might have prevented Randall’s swerv- 
ing from the doctrines of grace. For want of this, he per- 
mitted himself to be ordained apart from the people among 
whom he received Gospel baptism. His success in preach- 
ing was great before he left the Baptists. He traveled 
much ; and in the midst of opposition, which he met with 
great firmness and perseverance, was very successful in 
winning souls to Christ. 

We now follow him in his new connexion. In the twen- 
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ty-eight years of his public service, from his ordination to 
his death, he performed a great amount of labor. His 
work was in a new country, and attended with great incon- 
venience, his travels mostly on horseback, and his pecuniary 
compensation extremely small. Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, were the principal fields of his labor. As 
a specimen of these labors, in one year he traveled eleven 
hundred miles, and attended three hundred and forty meet- 
ings, at nearly all of which he preached. The meetings of the 
connexion were generally planned by himself, so that he 
could attend them in his travels. These were monthly, 
quarterly, yearly meetings, and a General Conference. 
These rapidly increased in number, but the pioneer seldom 
failed to attend a large part of them. Although he had 
not the office of an Episcopal Bishop, yet on him very 
much fell the care of the whole connexion. He labored 
very unceasingly day and night, though said to be feeble 
in health. David Marks, in his narrative of himself, has 
inserted a description of Randall, by Elder Place :— 
‘‘Though Elder Randall was ‘little of stature,’ his face 
pale, and his appearance feeble, he had a voice like thun- 
der, and his preaching was attended with great power.’’ 
His compensation, too, was a mere pittance. As he and 
Elder Burrell were returning from a Vermont tour, Ran- 
dall found he had received four pistareens, which he di- 
vided between himself and his brother. Perhaps other 
tours were more successful in this particular. 

Randall often speaks of great power attending his min- 
istry. Sinners trembled, souls were converted, whole as- 
semblies were deeply affected. Large congregations usu- 
ally attended his preaching. Through a storm of opposi- 
tion he persevered, and raised up many churches, Minis- 
ters in the connexion increased ; perhaps faster, as they 
entered into the work without a preparatory course of 
study. They went out with strong feelings, imitating 
their noted leader. Colby and Marks, among others, were 
rather distinguished, but did not attain to the position of 
Randall. He planned, arranged, put in operation, and all 
was approved. The fire in his soul was a substitute for a 
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more thorough education. This was kindled in his memo- 
rable conversion ; and, whatever views he afterwards em- 
braced, that fire never ceased to burn—it was often in a 
flame. He retained the holy unetion, and poured upon the 
people the feelings of his soul. Many wept, plead for 
mercy ; many obtained it, and embraced the views of their 
renowned preacher. A goodly number of the converts in 
those revivals endured, but in some instances there was 
great falling away, which caused Randall much distress 
and anxiety. But he renewed his efforts in some of those 
very places with good success. As his preaching was sim- 
ple and pungent, the effect on the people was quite visible, 
and they expressed their feelings with little reserve. This 
was felt through the assembly, and as great liberty of ex- 
pression was permitted, a revival was soon proclaimed. 
Such liberty was sustained in the regular Sabbath meet- 
ings, so that they often formed a zealous conference. Ran- 
dall frequently said—‘‘I found great freedom in speaking 
of Gospel liberty. It was a most glorious day of God’s 
power.”’ 

But at a yearly meeting at New Durham, Randall had 
some misgivings as to certain proceedings. The first day 
a thousand people collected, and the crowd greatly in- 
creased on subsequent days. <A deep solemnity prevailed. 
The feeling became intense, so that many swooned for an 
hour, more or less, and when restored, they would rejoice 
in hope, praising God and exhorting the people. Randall, 
with some others, disapproved of the swooning, and 
brought it to a close. But as this checked the revival, he 
confessed he had done wrong, and encouraged the swoon- 
ing conversions again, which resulted in reviving the work 
anew. A hundred professed conversion in that meeting. 
These were from different towns, and on returning, they 
commenced labors at home; conversions followed, churches 
were planted, ministers raised up, and the connexion en- 
larged. The spirit of Randall was infused through the 
whole, so that he left his mark on the denomination, al- 
though it is now undergoing some modification. _ 

The Memoir gives us but little information as to his doc- 
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trinal views, except negatively. We should like to know 
what so remarkable a maa positively believed. However, 
as it is, we are not much at a loss. It is evident that he 
actually departed from some of the views which he ex- 
pressed in relating his experience. The Memoir states of 
the four baptized by Hooper—‘‘ Benjamin Randall and 
John Trefethren were of general sentiments, and Nathan- 
iel Lord and Ephraim Foss were of particular sentiments.’’ 
Yet this might be, and all harmonize in the doctrine of 
special grace, as did Gill and Fuller, although on the ques- 
tion of a general or particular aténement they differed. 
But we have cause to believe that Randall firmly rejected 
the doctrine of special grace. We think, however, that he 
did not much investigate doctrinal points till after he re- 
moved to New Durham, or about the time he formed the 
new connexion. Then he says—‘‘ As the doctrine of Cal- 
vin had not been in dispute among us, [ had not considered 
whether I believed it or not.’’ But did he study the Bible 
on this point, without reference to Calvin ? 

Randall was evidently a practical man, and performed, 
to the utmost of his ability, all he believed required by 
duty. He was a man of great effort, perseverance and 
self-denial. He labored for the salvation of souls, without 
money and without price, except as the people chose to 
give. He was actually a missionary, without an organiza- 
tion to draw upon. He labored himself, and taught his 
brethren so to do. Such was his course till his strength 
failed in the last year of his life. But his zeal did not 
abate with his strength. The ardor of his soul surpassed 
his physical powers, and he doubtless shortened his days 
by excessive labor. 

In nearly the last year of his life, he was detained by 
feeble health from attending a quarterly meeting. In his 
great disappointment, he wrote his brethren the feelings of 
his soul: 





“Oh, my brethren, the cause of God is mine. My soul’s care and de- 
light is to see it prosper. I married this connexion in early life, and in 
that sense it is my spouse, and when able, I have spared no labor, either 
of body or of mind, night nor day, cold or hot, far or near, for the ad- 
vancement of the same. And, glory to God, I have the testimony of my 
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conscience ; but my labors are almost over, and I am about to receive my 
crown.” 


To the preachers he thus writes: 


‘“‘ We profess to be the representatives of Jesus Christ. O, let us con- 
sider what an example he set for his ambassadors to follow. What hu- 
mility, what meekness, what holiness, what godliness, what temperance ! 
what self-denial! what separation from the world! Yea, and every 
thing that is amiable and lovely he hath exhibited in his life, for his am- 
bassadors to follow.” 


These remarks are worthy the notice of every minister of 
Christ. They flowed from a full soul. They were de- 
signed to produce practical self-denial, and strong attach- 
ment to the example of Christ. True Christianity demands 
no feigned show of humility, but the principle, the spirit 
and the practice. The meekness and lowliness of Jesus 


are holy beauty and moral dignity. Randall continues his 
letter : 


““O, my brethren, we have become a numerous people, and I am afraid 
we are not so humble as we should be. Let us, I pray you, have a strife 
among us, not ‘Who shall be the greatest?’ but who shall be the least of 
all, who shall be the lowest at the feet of Jesus—who shall bring forth 
the most fruit to the glory of God.” 


Randall also urged his brethren to avoid the fashions 
and customs of the world. He entreated the connexion to 
be separate in dress. ‘This practice distinguished them 
much for a number of years, we presume more than of late. 
Christians generally too much imitate the world. Inspired 
men proclaimed against this. A certain degree of taste in 
dress is commendable, but vain fashions indicate no piety, 
certainly not real spirituality of mind. 

Randall was truly an experimental Christian. His deep 
feelings in his own conversion, had a great influence on his 
whole subsequent life and preaching. In some things he 
probably went to extremes, owing to the peculiar views he 
adopted, and his rejection of special grace was likely to ob- 
scure his mind on the Divine cause of Christian experience. 
But he loved to witness deep religious interest. He died 
rejoicing in the Lord. A little before his death, as his 
brethren came to see him, he said unto them—‘‘Sing with 
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me, but sing with the spirit, and then it will not injure 
me, but bless me.’’ Thus lived that zealous servant of the 
Lord, and thus he died. His name is memorable, certainly 
in his own denomination. No wonder they think much of 
their pious founder. But they should examine his doc- 
trines by the Bible, and not the Bible by him. He was an 
eminent man, but liable to err, and we believe that in some 
things he did err. | 

Kilder Benjamin Randall was a truly useful man, one in 
whom we have seen much to admire and imitate. He was 
untiringly devoted to the cause in which he was engaged, 
and doubtless was the means of the conversion of a great 
many souls. But this does not prove that he preached the 
full gospel, although he preached much truth. We have 
not the means to estimate satisfactorily the real power of 
Elder Randall. Neither the Memoir nor the present gen- 
eration affords us the desired information. He has been 
supposed to be of humble talent, because he did not preach 
much in large places. This, however, is by no means con- 
clusive. He revolutionized too many towns to be con- 
sidered very deficient in talent. Though limited in educa- 
tion, we must believe that his natural ability was superior. 
This, with his religious zeal, made him a powerful preach- 
er. No doubt he read his Bible much, and could readily 
quote it. His preaching must have been principally extem- 
pore, but, fired with zeal, he poured out his thoughts before 
his hearers in a clear and impassioned manner. Nor was 
his preaching likely to become stale, as he preached but a 
few times in the same place. Although more study might 
perhaps have made him a more eminent pulpit orator, yet 
he did more with his warm heart, than many with far 
greater learning. This fervor of soul gave him an influ- 
ence on many minds, and as he rejected certain doctrines 
which the human heart dislikes, it was not surprising that 
he wrought up his hearers into his own faith and spirit. 

The sect called Christians arose in the days of Elder 
Randall, with the changeable Elias Smith as one of their 
leaders. This sect denied the supreme divinity of Christ, 
and favored the annihilation of the wicked. Elder Randall 
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disapproved of these principles, and earnestly warned his 
brethren against them. He was very fearful they wouid be 
perverted by those pernicious errors. Yet the Christian 
sect, at first, largely amalgamated with the Free-Will 
Baptists. But a visible separation was effected through 
the instrumentality of the venerable Amos Sutton, in his 
first visit to this country, since which time the two denom- 
inations have been more distinct. 

We find in the Memoir the following words of Randall: 

















‘‘T am strong in the belief of the universal love of God to all men in 
the atonement, and in the universal appearance of the light, love and 
grace of God to all men; and that the salvation or damnation of man- 
kind turn upon their receiving or rejecting the same.” 













The expression, ‘‘ universal love in the atonement’’ is not 
objectionable, unless by this it is meant to teach the salvation 
of all, for this would not harmonize with the Scriptures. 
‘‘The universal appearance of the light, love and grace of 
God to all men,’’ is contrary to facts. That the salvation or 
damnation of mankind turns upon their receiving or reject- 
ing the Gospel is true, in relation to their preparation for 
heaven ; but not true as excluding the necessity of the ef- 
fectual call. ‘‘ That ye should show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light,’’ is more than what Mr. Randall acknowledged 
in this declaration of faith. The general call of the Gos- 

pel is one thing, and the power of the Gospel in actually 

saving the sinner is another. 























“Soon after Elder Randall formed the Free-Will Baptist church at 
New Durham,” says his biographer, ‘“ he was almost constantly laboring 
under peculiar trials in his own mind, for although he was confident 
that God had converted his soul, and had called him to preach the Gos- 
pel, there were several passages of Scripture which he did not fully un- 
derstand, and as he was now placed as the mark of opposition, his oppos- 
ers would often throw those passages in his way in order to confute 
him.” ‘After preaching awhile, Elder Randall fell into a great trial, 
in respect to the meaning of those controverted subjects. At length his 
trial so increased that he was brought to quite a stand, and said he could 
not preach unless he could have those subjects open to his mind. Soon 
after this he was thrown into great distress of soul, in which time he 
cried constantly to the Lord to be taught.” 


Rom. viii: 29; ix: 13; Eph. i: 4, are the texts about 
which Elder Randall was troubled. They thus read— 
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‘For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son.’’ ‘‘ According as he 
hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him in 
love.’’ ‘‘ Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated.’’ 
So the pious Randall could not understand what these plain 
Scriptures meant. And why? Evidently because he was 
not willing to have God do ‘‘ what he will with his own.”’ 
In interpreting Scripture, the question is not what we can 
comprehend, but what is plainly revealed? The love of 
God secures the salvation of souls, which general redemp- 
tion—so-called—fails to accomplish. Nor does this love 
exclude means ; it demands them. 

But Randall is exceedingly earnest to have the difficulty 
between him and those passages settled. He prays. That 
is right. He prays much. That is commendable. He is 
in distress. But what causes his distress? Those pas- 
sages trouble him. And how does he pray that the trouble 
may be removed? Is it that he may understand those pas- 
sages in their plain sense, or that he may make them con- 
form to his own views of Divine election? In his great 
distress he retired to his corn-field to have a free interview 
with the Lord. There he supposed himself satisfied as to 
the meaning of those texts. But his biographer laments 
that he did not inform us on what principle the difficulty 
was settled. It is likely, however, that he persuaded him- 
self they conformed to his own preconceived views. But 
had he believed the passages in question, just as they stand 
in the inspired page, he would have been heard to extol the 
electing love of God in saving his soul, as no doubt he does 
now in heaven. On this doctrine, what can be more plain 
than the words—‘‘ According as he hath chesen us in him, 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love?’’ Not chosen be- 
cause we are holy, but ‘‘ that we should be holy.”’ 

Randall was a zealous man, and had he retained that im- 
plicit belief in the sovereign grace of God, which he extol- 
led in his own Christian experience, he might have been 
equally as zealous. That experience was the very fruit of 
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the doctrines with which he had the trouble. Hear his 
own language—‘‘ I hate sin and folly, and have no relish 
for any earthly good. What do I love? I know I love 
God, and long after righteousness. What then is this but 
a change wrought by the power of God in my soul? This 
is conversion. This is what I have read of in the Scrip- 
ture, being born again.’’ Let him ever after have abided 
by this declaration, and those troublesome texts would have 
heen plain to him. 

But Elder Randall supposed that what he called Calvin- 
ism was in the way of revivals. 


“T found,” said he, “ great freedom in preaching—the truth prevailed, 
and the people through all that region appeared to be awakened. The 
Calvinistic vail, which had been so long over their hearts, seemed to be 
rent in twain from top to bottom, and the people were enabled to look 
into the perfect law of liberty.” 


Did Elder Randall suppose that those who believe in 
electing grace had no revivals, and enjoyed no perfect law 
of liberty? This liberty is founded on special grace; for 
in the words of Christ—‘‘ If the Son, therefore, shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.’’ Such was the doctrine 
preached by Whitefield, the instrument of Randall’s con- 
version. When Randall was unreconciled to God, he was 
unreconciled to the preaching of Whitefield. But when 
the death of Whitefield went to his heart, and he became 
reconciled to God, he spoke highly of the truth as declared 
by that preacher. Why not then abide in that truth, so 
plain from the Bible, and so frequently attended with great 
revivals of religion? ‘The same doctrine, as preached by 
Orthodox Congregationalists and Baptists, has been highly 
blessed of God to the conversion of multitudes. Shall we 
call this “‘a vail?’’ Yes, for the vail is upon the heart of 
the sinner, which makes pure Gospel truth ‘‘a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence.’’ Oh! that Christians 
might never partake of those fleshly principles which op- 
pose the sovereign grace of God. But rather let them, 
with holy zeal, abound in prayer and effort to accomplish 
the end which they know God has designed to bring about. 
So have Daniel, Paul and thousands of others done. 
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At this point we suggest the inquiry, whether consist- 
ency demanded of Elder Randall to leave the Baptists. 
We have seen that it was in 1780—in the time of our Rev- 
olutionary War—that the first Free-Will Baptist church 
was formed. At that time the Baptists in this country 
were few in number, owing principally to the legal con- 
trol exerted over them in the Colonies. Since the War of 
Independence, the Baptists have gradually gained their re- 
ligious rights, and have been rapidly increasing in number. 
Their present membership in the United States is 897,718, 
aud the Free-Will Baptists number only 50,312. They 
have 1,170 churches, 945 ordained, and 143 licensed 
preachers. Thus the Baptists have greatly prospered, not- 
withstanding their unpopular principles. Their faith has 
led them to effort, they have enjoyed many revivals, have 
been active in promoting education and missions, and have 
had a great increase in their membership and ministry. 
The Free- Will brethren are now waking up to the cause of 
education, and labor in most of the benevolent enterprises 
of the day; and we trust they will consider anew the pe- 
culiar principle on which their denominational distinction 
rests. Oh! that as brethren in the Lord, we and they 
might see eye to eye, ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.”’ 

But, now, we differ from our Free-“Will brethren not 
only in doctrine, but in reference to communion. Our in- 
sisting upon not only conversion, but soundness in the 
faith, and baptism in its Scriptural mode, as conditions of 
communion, is much complained of. And no doubt hun- 
dreds and thousands favorable to Baptist principles, have, 
by means of this restriction, been so influenced as to unite 
with other denominations. But had the Baptists aban- 
doned their views of communion, the consequences to them 
and to the cause of truth would have been very injurious. 
Most of our churches that practice open communion leave 
the denomination, and embrace opposing principles. Elder 
Marks speaks of some Baptist churches that embraced open 
communion, and, in subsequent pages, he testifies that they 
united with the Free-Will Baptist denomination. So may 
we all abandon our restrictive views, if Scriptural baptism be 
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not exclusively immersion, belonging only to believers, and 
in Gospel order, a prerequisite to communion. We do not 
wish to retain our present views for the sake of a sect, but 
in conformity to the laws of Christ, as revealed in the Gos- 
pel. We love our Christian brethren of other names, but 
we must consider the Bible our guide, rather than the best 
Christians on earth. And it is because the communion ta- 
ble is the Lord’s, not ours, that we are constrained to abide 
by the laws of the Lord. The Lord may forgive and com- 
fort those who deviate from his rules, but this is not our 
guide in duty. The Church has become deplorably cor- 
rupted by substituting the doctrines and ordinances of men 
for those in the holy Bible. But should Bible principles 
gain for the next fifty years as they have done in the fifty 
years past, Christians, very extensively, will find them- 
selves on Baptist ground. 

There are certain doctrines in the Gospel that need not 
be prominently brought into every discourse. But they 
should be understood, and occasionally preseated as_ teach- 
ing the government and grace of God. We know that the 
doctrine of the ‘‘remnant -according to the election of 
grace’’ is very offensive, even to some good people. But it 
is in the Gospel. Shall we then try to exclude it from the 
ground-work of our salvation? Whatever others have 
done,—even Randall,—let us be cautious. The attempt to 
destroy the ‘‘election of grace’ is all in vain. You may 
as easily upset the government of God. God, in love, has 
placed that golden doctrine in the Bible, and in view of 
that he asks—‘‘ O, man, who art thou that repliest against 
God?’’ ‘Be ye reconciled to God.’’ True reconciliation 
to God is joy in the Holy Ghost through Christ. In Jesus 
God reconciles the world, that is sinners, to himself. This 
reconciliation is submission to the Divine government. It 
is also obedience to the Divine government. It prompts to 
holy zeal, active devotion, earnest efforts for the glory of 
God and the good of souls. More of this is needed. Let 
it be sought through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

We bid our Free-Will Baptist brethren success in their 


present efforts for ministerial education. We hope for 
a 
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Christian candor in all our intercourse with them, and trust 
that we and they shall more and more search the Scrip- 
tures, to learn how God saves immortal souls from sin. 





Articte IV.—ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES IN THE 
BIBLE. 


Tue doctrine of inspiration refers to the special Divine 
assistance afforded to the sacred writers in recording the 
Book of God. It imports that these writers were so as- 
sisted and directed, as to be effectually secured from mis- 
takes and errors, and enabled to write just what God would 
have them write, and in just the manner in which he would 
have it written. This is what we mean by the inspiration 
of the Scriptures ; and one of the most formidable objections 
urged against the doctrine is, that the Scriptures are not 
free from mistakes and errors,—that they often contain 
statements which are not according to trath, and are not 
consistent one with another. 

We propose to consider this objection in the following 
article. We propose to investigate the charge, so flip- 
pantly urged at this day, that the statements of Scripture 
are often untrue and self-contradictory. But before enter- 
ing directly upon the work, several things are to be pre- 
mised. 

In the first place, we claim inspiration and infallibility 
only for the original Scriptures, as they came from the 
hands of the sacred writers. We do not vouch for the en- 
tire accuracy of copyists and translators. A copy or a ver- 
sion is a proper subject for criticism, so far, at least, as con- 
cerns its agreement with the original; while the Divine 
original, when we have satisfied ourselves concerning it, is 
to be received with implicit confidence ; and not a few of the 
alleged inconsistencies of Scripture are to be accounted for 
on this ground. They are to be referred to the mistakes of 
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transcribers and translators, and not to the original Word 
of God. 

Many of the discrepancies appearing in the Bible are of 
a numerical character. They are found in the chronology 
of Scripture, in its dates, its computations, or in its state- 
ments respecting the ages of individuals. And when we 
remember that numbers, in the original Scriptures, are not 
commonly written out, but denoted by single letlers, where 
the change of a letter for one resembling it, might make a 
difference of hundreds, or of thousands, we shall not won- 
der that there are discrepancies of this nature. We see, at 
once, that the transcriber, in copying, would be peculiarly 
liable to make such mistakes. 

Another class of discrepancies is found in the names of 
Scripture. The names, in different genealogies, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the Bible, do not agree. The explanation 
of these, or of the greater part of them, is, that among the 
Hebrews, in all parts of their history, the custom prevailed 
of calling individuals by different names. Thus we have 
Abram and Abraham, Jacob and Israel, Esau and Edom, 
Gideon and Jerubbaal, Araunah and Ornan, Jehoiachin 
Jechoniah and Coniah ; and in the New Testament, Simon 
and Peter, Matthew and Levi, Joseph Barsabas and Jus- 
tus, Saul and Paul. There is still another cause of differ- 
ences in names, and in the genealogies. The grandparent, 
or even a remoter ancestor, is sometimes put down as the 
parent, and the grandchild as the child. Thus Athaliah is 
called the daughter of Omri, whereas she was his grand- 
daughter (2 Chron, xxii. 2); and in Matthew’s genealogy 
of Christ, Jehoram is said to be the father of Uzziah, when 
in fact he was his great great grandfather. Three gener- 
ations are entirely omitted (See Matt. i. 8). Such being 
the custom of the Hebrew scribes, this omission on the part 
of Matthew was deemed no inaccuracy. 

Another cause of apparent discrepancy in the sacred writ- 
ings, grows out of our ignorance of connecting circum- 
stances. As the narrative stands, some parts of it appear 
inconsistent or self-contradictory ; whereas if we knew all 
the circumstances, we should see, at once, that there was 
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an entire agreement. In such cases, it is enough for us to 
introduce some harmonizing hypothesis, provided it be a 
reasonable and probable one, going to show how the seem- 
ing discrepancy may be reconciled, without pretending to 
say positively that such were the circumstances of the case. 
Every friend of the Bible will prefer to see its statements 
harmonized in this way, or to see how they may be harmo- 
nized, rather than to charge contradiction upon the Book of 
God. 

I cannot pretend, in this paper, to notice all the alleged 
discrepancies in the Bible. Some of them are mere differ- 
ences of statement, without so much as the appearance of 
contradiction ; while others, growing out of the different 
senses and connections of words, will be readily harmonized 
by the judicious interpreter. Enough, however, will re- 
main, after all deductions, to impose the necessity of a 
studied conciseness. The processes of investigation by 
which conclusions have been reached, must, in general, be 
omitted. The results, and these often in the most naked 
form, are all that I shall have room to present. 

But withou‘ further preamble, let us proceed to the work 
before us. We begin with the alleged contradictions of 
Scripture in regard to nunbers. There is some diversity of 
statement in the Bible, in regard to the number of Jacob’s 
family who went down into Egypt. Moses says, in one 
place, they were sixty-six ; in the verse following he makes 
them seventy ; while Stephen says there were seventy-five. 
—Gen. xlvi. 26, 27; Acts vii. 14. The discrepancy here 
is to be accounted for, not from any supposed error of the 
transcriber, but from the different ways in which the family 
were reckoned. Reckoning only the lineal descendants of 
Jacob, those who, in the language of the sacred writer, 
‘came out of his loins ;’’ excluding the patriarch himself, 
and Joseph and his two sons who were already in Egypt; 
and the number is sixty-six. Adding Jacob, Joseph and 
his two sons to the sixty-six, and the number is seventy. 
Excluding the last four, and adding nine,—the number of 
Jacob’s sons’ wives who went into Egypt,—and the num- 
ber is seventy-five. And that the sons’ wives were included 
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in the reckoning of Stephen, is evident from his language. 
‘* All his kindred were threescore and fifteen souls.’’ The 
sons’ wives, surely, were in the number of Jacob's “ kin- 
dred,’’ though they were not his lineal descendants. 

We have another discrepancy in the numbers who are 
said to have fallen in Israel, in consequence of their com- 
mitting fornication with the daughters of Midian. Moses 
tells us that twenty-four thousand perished at this time.— 
Num. xxv. 9. But Paul speaks of only twenty-three thou- 
sand.—1 Cor. x. 8. The difference may be explained in 
this way :—before the plague broke out, God commanded 
Moses to take the leaders in this wickedness, and hang 
them up before the Lord.. In the execution of this order, 
as many as a thousand, in all probability, perished. These 
Moses included in the number of those who fell, while Paul 
refers to those only who died of the plague. 

We have yet another discrepancy in the accounts given 
in Samuel, and in the Chronicles, as to the number of Da- 
vid’s fighting men. In Samuel there are said to have been 
eight hundred thousand in Israel, and five hundred thou- 
sand in Judah.—2 Sam. xxiv. 9. But in Chronicles, the 
warriors of Israel are said to be eleven hundred thousand, 
and those of Judah four hundred and seventy thousand.— 
1 Chron, xxi. 5. The difference in this case may be very 
reasonably accounted for, by supposing a distinction be- 
tween the standing army of David, and the whole number 
of those ‘‘ who drew the sword,’’ or were capable, as we 
should say, of bearing arms. The probability is, that the 
standing army in the ten tribes of Israel, amounting to 
some three hundred thousand, or thirty thousand to a tribe, 
is included in the Chronicles, but not in Samuel ; while the 
standing army in Judah, amounting to thirty thousand, is 
included in Samuel, but not in the Chronicles. It will be 
seen that this supposition, if admitted, (and it is certainly 
a reasonable one,) removes the difficulty ent‘rely. 

There is a difference between the statements in the Kings 
and Chronicles as to the number of Solomon’s stalls for 
horses. In Kings he is said to have had forty thousand 
stalls; in Chronicles only four thousand.—1 Kings iv. 26; 
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2 Chron. ix. 25. In all probability, the latter is the true 
number, and the former a mistake of some transcriber,—a 
mistake which, as before explained, might easily occur. 
Nearly allied to the subject of numbers is the chronology 
of Scripture, in which we shall find some diversities of 
statement. There are such in regard to the time of the so- 
journing of the Israelites in Egypt, or in a strange land. 
It is said, in Exodus xii. 40, that ‘‘the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years.’’ The language here used does not neces- 
sarily import that the sojourning of the children of Israel 
in Egypt was four hundred and thirty years, but only that 
their sojourning in a foreign land, without any settled 
home, extended to this period. Accordingly, it has been 
ascertained that the period here referred to commenced 
with Abraham’s sojourn in the land of Canaan. Abraham 
was seventy-five years old when called to go into the prom- 
ised land. Twenty-five years after this Isaac was born. 
Sixty years later Jacob was born, and Jacob was one hun- 
dred and thirty years old, when he went into Egypt.—Gen. 
xlvii. 9. Putting these numbers together, 25, 60 and 130, 
makes two hundred and fifteen years. And Josephus tells 
us that the residence of the children of Israel in Egypt was 
twe hundred and fifteen years, making four hundred and 
thirty in all.* This statement of Josephus is altogether 
probable ; since Moses, who brought the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, was only in the fourth generation from Ja- 
cob. Jacob begat Levi, and Levi Kohath, and Kohath 
Amram, and Amram Moses.—See Ex. vi. 16—20. And this 
accords with God’s promise to Abraham—‘‘ In the fourth 
generation, they (his posterity) shall come hither (i. e. into 
Canaan) again.’’—Gen. xv. 16. It accords also with the 
statement of Paul, in Gal. iii. 17—‘‘ The covenant, which 
vas before confirmed of God in Christ, the law which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect.’’ The promise or cove- 
nant here spoken of was first given to Abraham, when he 





* Antiq. book ii. chap. 15, sec. 2. 
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was called to leave Haran for Canaan.—Gen. xii. 1—3. 
The Mosaic law began to be delivered the same year in 
which the Israelites left Egypt. And this was four hun- 
dred and thirty years after the promise. 

But there is another period spoken of in this connection. 
God says to Abraham—‘‘ Thy seed shall be a stranger in a 
land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years.’’—Gen. xv. 13. We have 
a parallel passage in Acts vii. 6—‘‘ God spake to Abraham 
on this wise, that his seed should sojourn in a strange land, 
and that they should bring them into bondage, and entreat 
them evil four hundred years.’’ It will be seen that both 
these passages have respect, not to Abraham, but to his 
seed. The period indicated could not commence, therefore, 
until Abraham’s child of promise was born, and his ill 
treatment commenced. And when was this? Isaac was 
born twenty-five years after Abraham came into Canaan ; 
and his first ill treatment, of which we have any knowl- 
edge, was when Ishmael mocked him, at the time of his 
weaning, when he may have been about five years old. 
Also Ishmael’s hard treatment commenced at the same pe- 
riod, when he was banished from his father’s house, and 
compelled to wander, with his mother, in the Arabian des- 
ert. This ill treatment of Abraham’s seed occurred, there- 
fore, about thirty years from the commencement of the for- 
mer period, and would leave just four hundred years to be 
accomplished, before the time of the exode from Egypt. 

We have another chronological difficulty in the history of 
Israel, connected with the time of the rule of the judges. 
Paul tells us,—as the passage is translated in our Bibles,— 
that after the conquest and division of Canaan, ‘‘ God gave 
them judges, about the space of four hundred and fifty 
years, until Samuel the prophet.’’—Acts xiii. 20. But this 
chronology can never be made to harmonize with that of 
the Old Testament. In 1 Kings vi. 1, it is said that ‘in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the children of 
Israel came out of Egypt Solomon began to build the house 
of the Lord.’’ Now if we suppose four hundred and fifty 
years between the settlement in Canaan and the birth of 
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Samuel, we shall have but thirty years for the administra- 
tions of Samuel, Saul and David; which shows, at once, 
that the computation of Paul, as it stands in our Bibles, is 
erroneous. Various methods have been proposed by which 
to harmonize this seeming discrepancy. But the true solu- 
tion seems to be this, that the language of Paul, as it 
stands in our Bibles, is not properly translated. At least, 
it will admit of another translation, and one which removes 
the difficulty entirely. Kai wera raira, ds rece Teteaxoovors xat 
nsvrqxovra; ‘* After these things, occupying about four hun- 
dred and fifty years, God gave them judges, until Samuel 
the prophet.’’ According to this rendering, the four hun- 
dred and fifty years refer, not to the rule of the judges, but 
to events which took place previous to them, running back 
almost to the time of Abraham’s settlement in Canaan. 

The time of the judges cannot have been more than three 
hundred and fifty, and was probably less, as we find but 
four generations between Salmon, who married Rahab, the 
hostess of Jericho, soon after the settlement in Canaan, and 
David. Salmon and Rahab were the parents of Boaz, and 
Boaz and Ruth were the parents of Obed. Obed was the 
father of Jesse, and Jesse of David —Ruth iv. 21, 22. 

We have still another chronological difficulty in what is 
said, in Luke ii. 2, as to the time of the taxing, or enrol- 
ment, at the birth of Christ. This enrolment is said to 
have been ‘first made when Cyrenius was Governor of 
Syria.’’ But it has been ascertained that Cyrenius was not 
Governor of Syria, until about sixteen years after the birth 
of Christ. Dr. Lardner very satisfactorily disposes of this 
difficulty, by a slight change of the translation. ‘‘ This 
was the first taxing or enrolment of Cyrenius, afterwards 
Governor of Syria.’’ The language does not imply, neces- 
sarily, that the enrolment was made while Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria. It may have been made before, and 
probably was, and he is here called Governor of Syria by 
anticipation, just as we often speak of distinguished indi- 
viduals in our own times. Thus we say that General 
Washington was born in 1731, and that he saved Brad- 
dock’s army in 1756. But this does not imply that he was 
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a General at the time of his birth, or at the time of Brad- 
dock’s defeat and death. No more does the language be- 
fore us imply that Cyrenius was Governor of Syria, at the 
time of this first enrolment. It was the first enrolment or- 
dered by him who afterwards was commonly known as Gov- 
ernor of Syria. 

Some have found a chronological difficulty in the first 
verses of the next chapter of Luke. ‘‘ Now in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar. ......... the word 
of God came unto John, the son of Zecharias, in the wilder- 
ness.’’ It has been ascertained that it could not have been 
more than the thirteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, when 
John commenced his public ministry. This difficulty is re- 
moved by the fact, that Augustus admitted Tiberius as his 
colleague in the empire about two years before his death. 
The ministry of John commenced in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius, dating from the beginning of his gov- 
ernment ; though it may not have been more than the thir- 
teenth of his reign as sole emperor. 

Another class of discrepancies, not unlike those which 
have been considered, occurs in the record of dates and 
ages. It is said of Jehoram, King of Israel, that he began 
to reign in the second year of Jehoram, the son of Jehosh- 
aphat, King of Judah.—2 Kings i. 17. But in another 
place it is said that Jehoram, King of Israel, began to reign 
in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat,—some six or seven 
years before Jehoshaphat’s death.—2 Kings ili. 1. The so- 
lution is, that Jehoshaphat not only appointed his eldest 
son, Jehoram, to be his successor, but made him partner of 
his throne several years before his death. 

We have a similar case occurring at a later period in the 
Jewish history. After the death of Jehoiakim, King of 
Judah, Jehoiachin (called also Jechoniah, and sometimes 
Coniah) ascended the throne. In the Chronicles, it is said 
that he was eight years old when he began to reign; in the 
Kings that he was eighteen.—2 Kings xxiv. 8; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9. The probability is, that he shared the govern- 
ment with his father ten years, and at the age of eighteen 
began to reign alone. 
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Jehoram, King of Judah, died at the age of forty, and 
was succeeded by his son Ahaziah, otherwise called Jehoa- 
haz.—2 Chron. xxi. 17, xxii. 1. In the Book of Kings, 
this Ahaziah is said to have commenced his reign at the age 
of twenty-two; but in the Chronicles at forty-two.—2 
Kings viii. 26; 2 Chron. xxii. 2. The latter would make 
him two years older than his father, and is undoubtedly the 
error of some transcriber. 

Hezekiah is said to have been twenty-five years old when 
he began to reign.—2 Kings xviii. 2. But as his father 
Ahaz was only thirty-six years old when he died, (2 Kings 
xvi. 2,) it would seem that Ahaz could not have been more 
than eleven years old when Hezekiah was born. This dif- 
ficulty may be removed, in part, by supposing that Ahaz 
was nearly thirty-seven years old at his death, and that 
Hezekiah had but just entered on his twenty-fifth year 
when his father died. Or we may suppose that. in the 
confusion and distress of the times, some months may have 
elapsed between the death of Ahaz and the ascension of 
Hezekiah. These suppositions, which are not at all im- 
probable, would make Akaz two or three years clder than 
the statement above given, at the birth of his son. It was 
the custom of these kings to give their children in marriage 
very early in life; and there have been many instances in 
which persons have become parents at from twelve to fifteen 
years of age. 

Other discrepancies occurring in connection with the Old 
Testament history, are of a more miscellaneous character. 
Thus it is said (Acts vii. 15, 16) that ‘‘ Jacob went down 
into Egypt and died, he and our fathers, and they (our fa- 
thers) were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepul- 
chre that Abraham bought, for a sum of money, of Emmor, 
the father of Sychem.’’ Jacob was buried, with his fa- 
thers, in the cave at Machpelah.—Gen. 1. 18. Joseph, we 
know, was buried at Sychem; (Josh. xxiv. 32;) and it is 
altogether likely that the other sons of Jacob were buried 
there also. Jerome, in his account of the travels of Paula 
through the holy land, says—‘‘She came to Sychem, and 
saw the sepulchres of the twelve patriarchs.’’ The word 
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Abraham, in Acts vii. 16, is undoubtedly an interpolation. 
It was Jacob, not Abraham, who bought the piece of 
ground here spoken of.—See Gen. xxxiii. 19. Both Ste- 
phen. and Luke, to say nothing of their inspiration, were 
too well acquainted with the Old Testament history, to 
make such a mistake as this. 

There is a difference in the accounts, in Samuel and the 
Chronicles, as to the price which David paid for the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. In Samuel it is said to 
have been fifty shekels of silver ; but in the Chronicles, six 
hundred shekels of gold.—2 Sam. xxiv. 24; 1 Chron. xxi. 
25. The difficulty is removed by supposing that David 
made two purchases. On the spur of the occasion, he 
bought merely the threshing-floor, for fifty shekels of sil- 
ver. But afterwards, on learning that this was to be the 
site of the temple, he purchased all the grounds about it, 
for six hundred shekels of gold. 

Rehoboam was succeeded on the throne of Judah by Abi- 
jam his son; and he by his son Asa. There is some con- 
fusion as to the mothers of Abijam and of Asa. In Kings 
it is said that Abijan:’s mother was Maachah, the daughter 
of Absalom.—1 Kings xv. 2; 2 Chron. xi. 21. Undoubt- 
edly, Abishalom and Absalom were the same person. But 
a little later, the writer of the Chronicles says that Abi- 
jam’s mother was Michaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gib- 
eah.—2 Chron. xiii. 2. I know not how to reconcile this 
statement, but by supposing that Michaiah was the grand- 
mother of Abijam. In Scripture, as before remarked, the 
grandparent is often called the parent, and the grandchild 
the child. We have an instance of this in this immediate 
connection. The mother of Asa is called Maachah.—2 
Chron. xv. 16. She was undoubtedly his grandmother. 

Of Jechoniah it is said by the prophet Jeremiah— 
‘¢ Write ye this man childless, a man that shall not pros- 
per in his days.’’—Jer. xxii. 30. Yet in the genealogy of 
Matthew, Jeconiah is represented as the father of Salathiel ; 
(Matt. i. 12;) and in 1 Chron. ili. 17, 18, we have the 
names of no less than eight of Jeconiah’s sons. In reply 
to this I would say, that the Hebrew word in Jeremiah, 
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which our translators have rendered childless, might as well 
be translated stripped, solitary, naked, rooted up, and Jecho- 
niah was stripped naked and bare; for he was early taken 
from his throne, and carried captive to Babylon, where he 
was kept a prisoner almost to the end of life. —2 Kings xxiv. 
10—15, and xxv. 27—30. 

Much has been said, by those who deny inspiration, of 
discrepancies between the statements in Kings and Chroni- 
cles. If by discrepancies are meant differences, there un- 
doubtedly are such,—wide differences. But if by discrep- 
ancies are meant irreconcilable contradictions, I can only 
say that I have not found them. There are a few errors of 
transcribers, more especially in respect to numbers and 
names, which require to be corrected ; but with the excep- 
tion of these, there are no contradictions. I have noticed 
those which have been regarded as the most formidable, 
and find them easy of solution. 

The books of Kings and Chronicles were written at dif- 
ferent times, and by different persons,—the former before 
the captivity, and the latter afterwards. The Chronicles 
were evidently designed as supplementary to the Kings ; 
sustaining about the same relation to them, that John’s 
Gospel does to those of the other three evangelists. Of 
course, it might be expected that the Chronicles would omit 
much which was written in the former books, and contain 
much which is not there. And so, in fact, we find it. 
The Chronicles contain no account of the reign of Ishbosh- 
eth, and of the kings of the ten tribes, after their separa- 
tion under Jeroboam ; of David’s sin in the matter of Uri- 
ah, and of his repentance; of Amnon’s treatment of his 
sister Tamar, and of his death by the hand of Absalom ; 
of the hanging of the seven sons and grandsons of Saul, to 
appease the Gibeonites: of the conspiracies and death of 
Absalom and of Adonijah ; and of David's psalm of thanks- 
giving and praise, after having vanquished all his enemies. 
On the other hand, we have the following particulars in 
the Chronicles, which are not in the Kings: 

1. Genealogical tables, reaching from Adam down to the 
time of Ezra, and some of them later.—1 Chron. chap. 1. 
—1ix. 
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2. The number and names of David’s mighty men; also 
the numbers from the different tribes of Israel, who came 
to David to Hebron to make him king.—1 Chron. chaps. 
11, 12. 

3. The story of Hiram’s kindness to David, in-sending 
him materials and artificers from Tyre, to build him a 
house.—1 Chron. xiv. 1, 2. 

4. The number and names of the Levites who assisted 
David in bringing up the ark; also the song of praise 
which David composed for that occasion.—1 Chron. chap. 
15, 16. 

5. The account of the great preparation which David 
made, in the latter part of his life, for the building of the 
temple.—1 Chron. chap. 22, 28, 29. 

6. The accounts of David’s appointing the courses of the 
Levites, the priests, the singers, the porters and the cap- 
tains.—1 Chron. chap. 23—27. 

7. David’s charge to Solomon and the princes concerning 
the temple and other matters, is much more fuli in the 
Chronicles than in Kings.—1 Chron. chap. 28, 29. 

8. Abijah’s speech to Jeroboam and his army, and the 
story of the great victory which he gained over them.— 
2 Chron. xiii, 4—16. 

9. The sin and repentance of Manasseh. Of this remark- 
able display of the power and grace of God in the recov- 
ery of a most flagrant transgressor, we should never have 
heard, but for the writer of Chronicles.—2 Chr. xxxiii, 12, 16. 

On the whole, we have much reason to be thankful for 
these books of Chronicles. Instead of raising cavils and 
objections in regard to them, and thus endeavoring to dis- 
parage them, we should rather bless God for them, dili- 
gently study them, and seek to derive from them that in- 
struction and profit which they are fitted to afford. 

In passing from the Old Testament to the New, we be- 
gin with the Gospels; and the first difficulties which here 
meet us are in the genealogies of our Saviour, recorded by 
Matthew and Luke. As it had been predicted of the Mes- 
siah that he should be the son of David, and of Abraham, 
it was important that the early preachers of the Gospel 
should be able to demonstrate to the Jews, from their own 
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records, that these conditions of Messiahship were fulfilled 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Accordingly, the evangelists have 
given us two distinct genealogies of Jesus, copied, no 
doubt, from the registers of the Jews, yet preserved by the 
guiding-Spirit from mistake and error, at least as recorded 
by the original writers. Yet these genealogies do not en- 
tirely agree with each other, nor with the records of names 
in the Old Testament. Let us, first, inquire into the dis- 
agreement of these genealugies with each other; and, sec- 
ondly, into their differences from the Old Testament. 

The genealogy of Christ from Adam to Abraham is given 
by Luke, but not by Matthew. Of course, there can be no 
disagreement between them here. From Abraham to Da- 
vid, the two genealogies, though running in different di- 
rections, agree entirely as to names. There is no disagree- 
ment here. From David to Christ, the genealogies are al- 
most wholly unlike ; and the reason is obvious on the face 
of them. Matthew traces the descent of Christ from Da- 
vid, in the line of Solomon; and Luke in the line of Na- 
than.—Compare Matt. i. 6, with Luke iii. 31. To be sure, 
they both terminate, nominally, in Joseph, the reputed fa- 
ther of Jesus; but this could only be because Joseph was 
the husband of Mary, and the head of her house. How 
could Joseph be the lineal descendant of both Solomon and 
Nathan? One of the genealogies (probably Luke’s) must 
be that of Mary; and the other (Matthew’s) that of Jo- 
seph. Andon this hypothesis, no wonder they disagree. 
How could it be otherwise ? 

Of the two genealogies from David to Christ, Luke’s is 
much the longer. This contains some forty-two names ; 
whereas Matthew's contains but twenty-eight. This is to 
be accounted for, in part, by the supposition, that the gen- 
erations of Nathan were shorter than those of Solomon ; 
and partly from the known fact, that some of the royal de- 
scendants of Solomon are omitted by Matthew. In partic- 
ular, he omits Ahaziah, and Joash, and Amaziah, all of 
them Kings of Judah, possibly because of their descent 
from Athaliah, that wicked daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 
It seems also to have been an object with Matthew, to make 
the generations from David to the captivity just fourteen, 
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and no more; which could not be done, if he inserted all 
the names. Matthew’s genealogy is true so far as it goes. 
It accords also with the customs of the Jews, in making 
such records. It does not tell the whole truth respecting 
our Saviour’s ancestry, nor does it profess to. 

The two genealogies run together at Salathiel, the father 
of Zerubbabel, who led back the captive Jews fro Babylon 
to the pict land. Luke says that Salathiel was the 
son of Neri; Matthew that he was the son of Jechoniah. 
The probability is, that Salathiel married a daughter of 
Neri, and so is called his son. 

The genealogical lines separate, after Zerubbabel, and 
come together fo more until they meet in Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary. Matthew says that Zerubbabel begat Abi- 
ud; Luke that he was the father of Rhesa. He may have 
been the father of both, as we know that he had several 
sons.—1 Chron. ili. 19, 20. 

Matthew tells us that Jacob begat Joseph, the husband 
of Mary; but according to Luke, Joseph was the son of 
Heli. The probability is, that he was the natural son of 
Jacob, and the son-in-law of Heli, who was the father of 
Mary. We have a similar case in Nehemiah, where one of 
the priests who married a daughter of Barzillai, the Gilead- 
ite, was called by his name.—Neh. vii. 63. 

Thus much for discrepancies between the genealogies 
themselves. Let us next look at some of the points in 
which they are supposed to differ from the Old Testament. 

Of one of these differences I have spoken already, viz— 
the omission, by Matthew, of three of the Kings of Judah, 
who were in the succession between Solomon and Christ. 
It is no uncommon thing for the genealogies to make such 
omissions. 

In the genealogy of Luke, Cainan is spoken of as the 
son of Arphaxad.—Chap. iii. 36. This name does not oc- 
cur, in any such connection, in the Old Testament; nor is 
it likely that it was inserted here by Luke. It seems to 
have been interpolated, in early times, from the Septuagint, 

where it was introduced for the purpose of lengthening out 
the period from Noah to Abraham. 
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The genealogies of the New Testament differ from the 
Chronicles in respect to Zerubbabel. Both Matthew and 
Luke make Zerubbabel to be the son of Salathiel; but in 
Chronicles he is spoken of as the son of Pedaiah.—Com- 
pare Matt. i. 12, and Luke iii. 27, with 1 Chron. iii. 19. 
I have said before that names are sometimes omitted in the 
genealogies. The name of Fedaiah is omitted by both 
Mark and Luke. Zerubbabel was undoubtedly the son of 
Pedaiah, and the grandson of Salathiel. 

The sons of Zerubbabel, according to Matthew and Luke, 
were Abiud and Rhesa. In Chronicles, we have the names 
of seven sons of Zerubbabel, and one daughter, neither of 
whom is called Abiud or Rhesa.—1 Chron. iii. 19, 20. I 
have before remarked that, among the Hebrews, persons 
often had more than one name. Consequently, the two 
sons of Zerrubbabel spoken of in the New Testament, may 
be identical with two of those mentioned in the Chronicles, 
in all but the name. 

It is said (Matt. i. 11) that Josiah begat Jechoniah. We 
have here another instance in which the immediate father is 
omitted, and the name of the grandfather is substituted. 
Jechoniah was the son of Jehoiakim, and grandson of good 
Josiah. I have thus noticed briefly all the discrepancies 
that have occurred to me in the genealogies of our Lord. 
It will be seen that they are not formidable. With a full 
knowledge of the facts of the case, and of the customs of 
the Hebrews in respect to their genealogies, they are easily 
removed. 

We proceed now to consider the alleged discrepancies in 
the Gospel history. Several of these are the same in kind, 
and may be explained in the same way. Of the Gadarene 
demoniacs, Mark and Luke mention orly one, while in re- 
ality there were two.—See Matt. viii. 28. The one of 
whom they speak was probably fiercer and more dangerous 
than the other. So Matthew speaks of two blind men who 
were healed near Jericho, (Matt. xx. 29,) while Mark and 
Luke mention but one; though they do not say that there 
was no other. The one of whom they speak, and whom 
Mark calls Bartimeus, was probably the best known ; or he 
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may have been the most importunate, and thereby attracted 
the chief attention. 

Luke tells us that the women, who came to the sepulchre 
on the morning of the resurrection, saw there two angels. 
—Chap. xxiv. 4. Matthew and Mark speak of but one,— 
probably the one who addressed the women. Now discrep- 
ancies such as these do not amount to contradictions, nor 
are they at all inconsistent with the full inspiration of the 
writers. The entire account in each of the evangelists is 
true, though neither of them profess to give us all the 
truth. 

I have spoken of the healing of the blind men near Jer- 
icho. There is a slight discrepancy in the evan gelists as to 
the place where the miracle wis performed. Matthew and 
Mark say that it was when Jesus passed owt of Jericho. 
But Luke is made to say, in our translation, that it was 
‘¢when he was come nigh to Jericho,’ i. e. before he en- 
tered it.—Luke xviii. 35. The Greek of Luke, however, 
éy ta ivy: only imports that the miracle was wrought 
when they were near to Jericho, not certifying whether they 
were near it in coming into the city, or passing out of it. 

There is a discrepancy in the evangelists as to the time 
of our Savior’s transfiguration. Having recorded his sol- 
emn discourse respecting the worth of the soul, and the ne- 
cessity of self-denial, Matthew and Mark say—‘‘ And after 
six days, Jesus taketh Peter, and James, and John, and 
bringeth them up into a high mountain apart, and was 
transfigured before them.’’—Matt. xvii. 1. Luke says— 
‘‘Tt came to pass about an eight days after these sayings, 
he took Peter, and John, and James, and went up into a 
mountain,’’ &c.—Luke ix. 28. The probability is, that 
Luke included in his statement the day when the discourse 
above referred to was finished, and also that when the as- 
cent into the mount of transfiguration was undertaken ; 
both of which the other evangelists omitted. It will be 
seen that Luke does not pretend to be exact. ‘‘ It came to 
pass about an eight days,’’ &c. 

In his last terrible denunciation against the Jews at Je- 
rusalem, our Savior says—‘‘ That upon you may come all 
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the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel unto the blood of Zecharias, son of Bara- 
chias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar.” 
—Matt. xxiii. 35. It has been made a question, who this 
Zecharias, son of Barachias was. The prophet Zechariah 
was a son of Berechiah ; (Zech. i. 1;) but there is no evi- 
dence that he was slain in the manner described by our Sa- 
vior, though he may have been. There is another Zech- 
ariah, a priest, and a pious man, who was slain in the tem- 
ple; (2 Chron. xxiv. 21;) but he was the son of Jehoiada. 
If the latter Zechariah was intended by our Savior, as 
seems most probable, then Jehoiada may have had two 
names, as we have seen was common among the Jews. Or 
some transcriber may have inserted Barachias for Jehoiada. 
Jerome tells us that, in an ancient Hebrew version of Mat- 
thew, the name here was Jehoiada. 

When Judas brought back the thirty pieces of silver, and 
the chief priests took them, and bought with them the pot- 
ter’s field, ‘‘then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophet,’’ &c.—Matt. xxvii. 9. The passage 
here quoted is no where found in the prophecy of Jeremi- 
ah, but in Zechariah xi. 13. Nor is it at all likely that 
the name Jeremiah was inserted by Luke. In the old Syr- 
jac version, the oldest extant, there is no name inserted 
here, but simply ‘‘ the prophet.’ The word Jeremiah was 
undoubtedly interpolated by some ignorant transcriber. 

There is a discrepancy in the evangelists as to the time 
in the day when our Lord was crucified. Mark says it was 
the third hour, or about nine o’clock.—Chap. xv. 25. But 
John says it was about the sixth hour, when Pilate deliv- 
ered him up to be crucified.—Chap. xix. 14. After mature 
reflection, I incline to the opinion that the reading in John 
has been (perhaps undesignedly) changed ; that it was orig- 
inally the third hour. And to this agree some ancient 
manuscripts of very high authority. 

There is a difference, also, in the statements of the evan- 
gelists, as to the inscription which was placed upon the 
cross. But the difference amounts only to this, that Mat- 
thew and John give the inscription more fully than Mark 
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and Luke. All are accurate, so far as they go; and there 
is not the slightest contradiction between them. 

Some have thought it impossible to harmonize the ac- 
counts of the four evangelists, respecting the resurrection 
of Christ. A writer in Professor Huntington’s Religious 
Magazine for February, 1858, says—‘‘ We shall not at- 
tempt to construct a formal harmony of the details in the 
four distinct accounts of the resurrection. Any such har- 
mony must inevitably rest on violent transpositions and ar- 
bitrary hypotheses.’’—Page 75. But I must acknowledge 
that I find no such difficulties as those h»re referred to. I 
am satisfied that the accounts of the several evangelists, 
though differing in various minute particulars, do admit of 
a perfectly consistent harmony; and I now proceed to de- 
tail the several events in the order in which [ suppose they 
took place. 

Towards morning, on the first day of the week, while 
the guard were keeping watch about the sepulchre, suddenly 
there was a great earthquake. One of the chief of the 
angels of light descended from heaven, rolled away the 
stone from the mouth of the sepulchre, and sat upon it.— 
For fear of him, the keepers trembled, swooned away, and 
became as deal men; so that they were no longer able to 
see or to tell what was passing around them. At this time, 
Jesus awoke from the dead, threw aside his grave clothes, 
and left the sepulchre. At the same time, also, many bod- 
ies of the old saints, who had been buried round Jerusa- 
lem, and whose tombs had been opened, either by this earth- 
quake, or by that which occurred at the death of Christ, 
arose from the dead, went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many. 

While these things were passing at the sepulchre, and 
among the dead, the female friends of Christ were awake, 
and preparing to go to the sepulchre, that they might more 
formally and perfectly embalm the body of Jesus. Fore- 
most among them were Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, Joanna, and several others. 
And as they passed along to the sepulchre, they had some 
anxiety and conversation respecting the stone at the mouth 
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of it. It was very great, and who should assist them in 
rolling it away. But as they approached the sepulchre, 
they saw that the stone had been removed. The guard, by 
this time, had recovered from their swoon, and were gone 
into the city, to report respecting the earthquake and the 
angel. 

As soon as the women saw that the stone had been re- 
moved, and that the sepulchre was open, Mary Magdalene, 
leaving her companions, ran back to the city to inform Pe- 
ter and John. And Peter and John arose and ran to the 
sepulchre, and went down into it, and found the grave 
clothes carefully laid away, but the body was not there. 
Then they returned, in doubt and wonder, to the city, and 
left Mary Magdalene alone weeping at the sepulchre. And 
as she wept, she stooped down and looked into it; and 
there she saw two angels sitting, the one at the head, and 
the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had been 
laid. They seem to have been in the form of men, so that 
she was not frightened at all by the apparition. And 
one of them said unto her—‘‘ Why weepest thou?’’ She 
answered—‘‘ Because they have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him.’’ And having said 
this, she turned round, and saw Jesus standing near her ; 
and supposing him to be the gardener, she said—‘ Sir, if 
you have removed the body of my Lord, please to tell me 
where you have laid it, and I will take it away.’’ Then 
Jesus said unto her, in his usual voice and manner— 
‘¢Mary.’’ Instantly she knew him, and was about to fall 
at his feet and embrace him; but he told her—‘‘ No, not 
now ; but haste rather, and tell my disciples what you have 
seen.”’ 

While Mary Magdalene was gone with this important 
message to the disciples, the other women, from whom she 
had been separated, came back to the sepulchre, about ‘‘ the 
rising of the sun.’’—Mark xvi. 2. They even ventured to 
go into the sepulchre; and there, instead of the body of 
Jesus, they saw two angels, in the form of men,—probably 
the same which had appeared to Mary Magdalene,—sitting 
on the right side of the sepulchre, in shining garments — 
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Luke xxiv. 4. Matthew and Mark speak, as before men- 
tioned, of but one angel,—the one, probably, which ad- 
dressed the women. He spoke kindly to them, told them 
not to be affrighted, and no longer to seek the living 
among the dead. ‘‘ Your Lord is not here; he is risen; 
come see the place where he was laid. And now go 
quickly, and tell his disciples that he is indeed risen from 
the dead.”’ 

And as they went to tell the disciples, Jesus met them, 
and said unto them, ‘‘ All hail!’’ And they fell together 
at his feet and worshipped him. But he hastened their de- 
parture, as he had before done in the case of Mary Magda- 
lene, saying: ‘‘ Go tell my brethren that I am alive, and 
that ere long they shall see me.’’ So they ran, and united 
their testimony with that of Mary Magdalene, that they 
had seen the Lord. But the disciples were slow of heart to 
believe. They thought the women had been deceived, and 
their words seemed to them as idle tales. 

In the course of this memorable day, our Lord showed 
himself to Peter; but at what time of the day, and under 
what circumstances, we are not informed.—See Luke xxiv. 
34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

His next appearance was to two of the disciples, as they 
went to Emmaus, about seven and-a-half miles west of Je- 
rusalem. One of these disciples was Cleopas or Alpheus, 
‘the husband of Mary, and the father of James, and Jude, 
and Joses.’’ Appearing in another form, so that he was 
not recognized by the disciples, he discoursed with them on 
the way respecting the recent events at Jerusalem ; showed - 
them that the Messiah must necessarily suffer; and begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them, in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself. 
Arrived at Emmaus, he accepted the invitation of these dis- 
ciples to tarry with them, and made himself known unto 
them in the breaking of bread. 

As soon as they knew him, he vanished out of their 
sight. And they arose immediately and returned to Jeru- 
salem, where they found the eleven apostles gathered to- 
gether, and others with them. And as they were telling 
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their story,—the doors being closed and fastened,—Jesus 
himself appeared in the midst of them, and said: ‘‘ Peace 
be unto you.’’ They were terrified and affrighted, and 
thought that they had seen a spirit. But Jesus took meas- 
ures to convince them that he was something more than a 
spirit. ‘‘ Handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye see me have.’’ He kindly reproved them 
for their unbelief and hardness of heart, in not receiving 
the testimony of those who had seen him, after he was 
risen ; and then repeated the comforting salutation : ‘* Peace 
be unto you. As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.”’ 

Thus closed the transactions of this important day,—the 
first ‘‘Lord’s day’’ under the new dispensation. Christ 
appeared visibly, during the day, no less than five times: 
first, to Mary Magdalene; secondly, to the other females ; 
third, to Simon Peter; fourth, to the two disciples going 
to Emmaus; and fifth, to the assembled disciples at Jeru- 
salem. 

A question arises here, as to the properties of our Sav- 
jor’s raised body. Christ is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
‘‘the first fruits’’ from the dead; ‘‘the first that should 
rise from the dead,’’ &c.—Acts xxvi. 23. And though he 
was not literally the first that ever rose from the dead, he 
was the first that rose with a resurrection body,—rose to die 
no more. And a question arises as to the properties of his 
resurrection body. It evidently had some properties which 
it did not possess before his death. It could enter and 
leave a room with closed doors. It could go from place to 
place otherwise than by the crdinary processes of locomo- 
tion. It could appear otherwise than in its natural form. 
It could make itself visible and invisible at pleasure. 

And yet it seems not to have parted with all its gross- 
ness. If it had not flesh and blood, it had ‘‘flesh and 
bones.’’ And in repeated instances, after his resurrection, 
we find our Savior partaking of animal food. On the 
whole, I know not how to account for all the phenomena, 
but by supposing that the change from the natural body to 
he spiritual commenced in our Lord at his resurrection, 
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but was not completed, till the time of his ascension. As 
he was to remain on the earth some forty days, and furnish 
‘‘infallible proofs,’’ meanwhile, of his resurrection from 
the dead; it was necessary that his body should retain some 
of its natural properties; else it could not be certainly 
known to bea body. But when these proofs were all fur- 
nished, and his work on earth was done, and he was about 
to ascend to the right hand of God iu heaven; then these 
remaining natural pruperties were laid aside, and the en- 
tire fulness and glory of the spiritual body were assumed. 

From the first Lord’s day to the second, Christ made no 
visible manifestation of himself; nor do we know how the 
disciples were employed. But when they came together, 
on the second Lord’s day, Christ appeared in the midst of 
them, as before. It was at this time that he overcame the 
incredulity of Thomas, and led him to exclaim, with joy 
and wonder, ‘‘My Lord and my God !’’ 

Our Lord’s next two appearances were in Galilee, whither 
the disciples had gone in expectation of meeting him. The 
first was on the shore of the sea of Galilee, after they had 
spent a night of fruitless toil in fishing. It was on this 
occasion that he thrice demanded of Peter, ‘‘Lovest thou 
me ;’’ and thrice received the protestations of Peter’s love. 
Soon after, he appeared to his followers on a mountain in 
Galilee, wnere he had appointed to meet them, and where 
he was seen by more than five hundred brethren at once.— 
1 Cor. xv. 6. 

Subsequent to this, our Lord met the eleven apostles re- 
peatedly, in the neighborhood cf Jerusalem, and instructed 
them in the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. He 
told them that all power was given unto him in heaven 
and on earth, and directed them to tarry at Jerusalem until 
they were endued with power from on high. He instituted 
baptism in the name of the holy Trinity, and made it one 
of the standing ordinances of his Church. And whereas 
he had formerly restricted them in their labors to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, he now enlarged their com- 
mission, directing them to go out into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He promised to aid 
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them by miraculous powers and gifts, so long as these 
should be needed, and to be with them by his Spirit al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world. 

And now the forty days of his continuance on the earth 
were finished, and the time of his ascension had come. He 
met his disciples in Jerusalem, and led them out over the 
brook Kidron,—the same over which they passed on the 
dreadful night preceding the crucifixion ;—and when they 
had arrived at Bethany, on the eastern slope of the Mount 
of Olives, he lifted up his hands and blessed them. And 
it came to pass, while he blessed them, that he was separa- 
ted from them, went up toward heaven, and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight. 

{ have given this connected story of our Savior’s resur- 
rection, and his appearances afterwards, as the best refuta- 
tion of the charge of inconsistency,—of contradiction, in 
the accounts of the evangelists, that can perhaps be made. 
No circumstance recorded by either of the sacred writers 
has been omitted; and it only remains to inquire, Is not 
the narrative above given a consistent one? Does it in- 
volve any of those ‘violent transpositions and arbitrary 
hypotheses,’” on which some are so ready to insist? In 
other words, may not the several accounts of the evange- 
lists, in regard to our Savior’s resurrection, be easily and 
consistently harmonized ? . 

In the Acts of the Apostles, the principal difficulties are 
in the discourse of Stephen, recorded in the seventh chap- 
ter. But these have been before considered. 

There is a discrepancy in the two accounts which are 
given, one by Luke and the other by Paul, of the circum- 
stances of Paul’s conversion. Luke says, ‘‘the men that 
journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man.’’—Chap. ix. 7. Paul says, ‘‘ They that 
journeyed with me saw indeed the light, but they heard not 
the voice of him that spake to me.’’—Chap. xxii. 9. The 
discrepancy here may be accounted for from the different 
significations of the original word 97, which in both pas- 
sages is translated voice. In frequent instances, this word 
denotes an inarticulate sound, as of thunder. In other 
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instances, it signifies a voice of words. Without doubt, 
those who journeyed with Paul saw a light, and heard a 
garnry, a sound; but they did not hear the words which fell 
on the ears of the astonished apostle. 

I shall notice but another of the alleged discrepancies in 
the Bible, and that relates to events in the life of Paul sub- 
sequent to his conversion. Our Unitarian friends pro- 
nounce the statements in the Acts, relating to this subject, 
and those in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, as wholly irreconcilable, ‘‘an utter contradiction,’’ 
which ‘‘ no exegesis has yet succeeded to explain, nor prob- 
ably will succeed.’’* But I see no insuperable difficulty 
here. We have only to adhere closely to the sacred record, 
and all is plain. 

The apostle Paul was converted on his way to Damascus, 
about the year 35. In Damascus, he was baptized by An- 
anias, aad immediately commenced preaching to the Jews. 
‘¢ He confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, prov- 
ing that Jesus is very Christ.’’—Acts ix. 22. The Jews 
becoming excited and tumultuous, Paul retired into Arabia, 
where he spent some two or three years.—Gal. i. 17. 
From Arabia, he returned to Damascus, still intent upon 
his great work of preaching the Gospel. And when the 
Jews of Damascus conspired against him, with the intent 
to kill him, and watched the gates for this purpose night 
and day, the friends of Paul took him by night, and let 
him down by the wall in a basket, and he escaped their 
hands. He now went to Jerusalem, about three years sub- 
sequent to his conversion. The disciples at Jerusalem, not 
having before seen him since his conversion, were afraid of 
him, and ‘believed not that he was a disciple. But Bar- 
nabas took him, and brought him to the apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, 
and how he had preached boldly at Damascus in the name 
of Jesus, and he was with them, coming in and going out 
at Jerusalem. And he spake boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians; but they 





* Chris. Examiner for November, 1857, p. 394. 
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went about to kill him. Which, when the brethren knew, 
they brought him down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to 
Tarsus.’’—Acts ix. 26—30. This agrees precisely with 
the account in Gal. i. 18—21. See also Acts xxii. 18—21. 

Paul’s next visit to Jerusalem was in the year 46, about 
nine years after his conversion. He now went up from 
Antioch, with Barnabas, to carry alms to his perseeuted 
brethren in Judea.—See Acts xi. 29, 30. 

Five years later, or fourteen years from his conversion, 
Paul went again to Jerusalem, in company with Barnabas 
and Titus, where he met Peter, James and John, and re- 
ceived from them the right hand of fellowship. It was at 
this time that the question was considered and decided re- 
specting the circumcision of the Gentiles.—Acts xv. 4—29 ; 
Gal. ii. 1—10. 

Some twelve years after this, A. D. 61, Paul made his 
last visit to Jerusalem, where he was taken prisoner, and 
whence he was conveyed, a prisoner, first to Cesarea, and 
atterwards to Rome.—See Acts chap. xxi. to the end of the 
book. 

Such are some of the leading incidents in the life of 
Paul, from the time of his conversion, to that of his first 
imprisonment at Rome. They agree entirely with the sev- 
eral accounts given of him in the Acts, (chaps. ix. xxil. 
and xxvi.) and also with that in the first and second chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Galatians. Indeed, I am sur- 
prised that an irreconcilable difference in these accounts 
should ever have been thought of. 

My purpose in preparing the foregoing article is now ac- 
complished. I have designed it as a brief reply to the ob- 
jection so frequently and confidently urged, that all Scrip- 
ture cannot have been given by inspiration of God, because 
it contains so many blunders and contradictions, and is, in 
so many places, inconsistent with itself. The more formi- 
dable of these alleged inconsistencies I have examined, and 
enceavored to remove; with what success it does not be- 
come me to say. This I leave to the decision of intelligent 
readers. I can only say, that the effect upon my own mind 

has been to deepen the impression, as to the wonderful har- 
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mony running through all parts of the Bible, and the cer- 
tainty that it is throughout, what it claims to be, ‘ given 
by inspiration of God.’’ 





Articts V.—CHRISTIANITY IN THE LEGAL VRO- 
FESSION. 


The Forum; or, Forty Years Full Practice at the Phila- 
delphia Bar. By Davi Paut Brown. Two Volumes. 


Philadelphia: Robert H. Small, Law Bookseller, No. 21 
S. Sixth Street. 1856. 


OuR main purpose is not so much with Mr. Brown’s 
book, as with a topic he has incidentally discussed—the 
ethics of the legal profession. We fully agree with him in 
the statement that his work has no pretensions to style. 
The frankness of the disclaimer will somewhat blunt the 
edge of criticism. As mere collectanea of anecdotes, and 
brief sketchings of legal biography, his volumes will prove 
to be passably interesting, and pleasant light reading ;— 
had their author claimed for them a higher position, they 
would unquestionably not have secured it. Humble, how- 
ever, as are the claims of Mr. Brown’s work, it should not 
go wholly unrebuked. We admit his perfect right to pub- 
lish as many of his personal recollections as he may choose ; 
and if designed and heralded as his own life, to mingle 
with it as much of egotism and self-laudation as may suit 
his taste; but we strongly question his right to devote 
largely more than a hundred pages of a work, professedly 
giving an account of the practice and practitioners of Penn- 
sylvania, to a discussion of his own merits and position, 
while his recital of the character and life of such a man as 
Justice Washington is compressed into about twenty. The 
disproportion may not have been noted by Mr. Brown. He 
may possibly imagine that each has been treated according 
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to his deserts—that the author of ‘‘ The Forum’’ is entitled 
to fill a much larger space in the public eye, than the great, 
venerable and distinguished Justice; but Mr. Brown will 
scarcely get the reading public, either professional or non- 
professional, to agree with him. To prevent mistake here, 
let us say that the memoir of Mr. Brown prefixed to his 
work was not written by his own hand. It seems to have 
been prepared originally by a friend of the author, for a 
place among the catalogue of the distinguished living, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Livingston in his ‘‘ Biographies.’’ The 
writer, however, had peculiar advantages for the work. He 
quotes the private journal of Mr. Brown, and gives us an 
account of his first public effort. From this it appears that 
Mr. Brown’s debut in the courts of Pennsylvania equalled, 
if it did not excel, the highest efforts of Grecian or Roman 
oratory, and instantly placed the orator upon the pinnacle 
of fame! The biographer does not tell us, that like Er- 
skine on the occasion of his famous first speech before Lord 
Mansfield, the Philadelphia orator received thirty retainers 
before he left the court room. He doubtless deserved them. 
Having said thus much in censure of these volumes, we 
must say what it is in our heart to say in commendation of 
the writer and his work. He seems to be a good natured, 
cheerful old gentleman, liberal to a fault, and a sincere 
teacher of the lesson of good fellowship. He has placed 
a high, but not too high, estimate upon the practical value 
of strict professional decorum ; and inculcates as one of the 
essentials to success as well as to comfort in the practice of 
the law, the cultivation of an equable temper, and season- 
ably and shrewdly remarks, that ‘‘ no client would be safe 
in trusting the management of his cause to a lawyer who is 
incapable of self-government.’’ He calls attention, too, to 
another feature in legal life, which may strike with 
some surprise those who are not familiar with its inner de- 
partments: ‘‘The result of professional harmony is the 
greatest mutual confidence. They rely upon each other's 
word as an infallible bond. As between themselves, they 
rarely require any writing as an assurance. They neither 
doubt nor are doubted. This, among the other lofty prin- 
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ciples of the profession, has secured them here and every- 
where a position which neither envy nor calumny can ever 
destroy or impair.”’ 

The legal profession has been the subject of calumny. 
No one will doubt this who is in any wise conversant with 
the ordinary opinions cherished and expressed by some even 
of the more intelligent classes who have devoted themselves 
to other pursuits. As the result of calumnies widely and 
industriously diffused by those who believe them to be true, 
we think we do not err in saying, that a large proportion 
of thinking men, outside of the profession, regard the vig- 
orous, faithful and earnest prosecution of the law as incom- 
patible with the highest standard of morality ; as illy con- 
sonant with the life and principles of the Christian religion. 

It is our design, in the present article, to vindicate the 
profession from these charges, and to show that the prose- 
cution of the law is not only consistent with the sincere 
profession and practice of Christianity ; but that, in some 
particulars, the lawyer enjoys peculiar advantages for at- 
taining to eminent usefulness in the Christian life. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that if the law may be 
practiced at all, its practitioner is called upon to do so with 
vigor and fidelity. It argues neither a Christian heart nor 
a Christian head to falter in the prosecution of any work we 
may properly undertake. Energy and striving for success 
are as obligatory upon the Christian in the pursuit of law- 
ful secular callings, as diligence and fidelity in the dis- 
charge of any peculiarly Christian duty. If, then, the 
Christian may be a lawyer, he should prosecute his profess- 
ion vigorously and earnestly; he should not hesitate to 
meet its full responsibilities, and to discharge them all; 
and if the life of the Christian be incompatible with the en- 
ergetic discharge of the lawyer’s office, duty to the client, 
duty to himself demands that the Christian lawyer should 
lay aside his professional robes, and devote himself to some 
other pursuit. This is the practical question to which we 
invite attenticn: may the Christian do this without soiling 


his Christian character, or impairing his Christian influ- 
ence ? 
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There is nothing essentially variant in the profession of 
Christianity and the practice of the law. To embrace the 
principles of the one does not, in itself, imply the denial 
of the principles which should rule in the other. So far 
as human laws are written on the statute books of the 
country, or have been unfolded and expounded in the de- 
cisions of the courts, the principles which underlie and 
regulate them are found to be, are designed to be model- 
led after and built upon the principles of Divine truth. If 
there be occasional aberrations from the standard, these 
have occurred, not from intentional disregard of the claims 
of the “higher law,’’ but from misinterpretation or mis- 
application of the test; and as fallible men have had 
to expound and interpret in the statutes and to apply in 
practice these principles, it is surely not without excuse 
that occasional departures from their true development have 
been made—occasional errors committed. 

There is not only no essential variance between the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and the principles which should rule 
in the practice of the Jaw; there are designed coincidence 
and harmony between them. 

In civilized countries the great code regulating the deal- 
ings of man with man is the code contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. Variously expressed as their statutes have 
been,—assuming with every different nation and people a 
distinct and separate form, according to the condition, and 
mental habits, and varying circumstances of the people for 
whose control they are designed,—they all acknowledge, 
and are all designed to inculcate, obedience to the Divine 
law, as expounded from Mount Sinai, and as interpreted by 
the only Infallible Interpreter. Let a man but obey this 
law, in its spirit and letter; and he need not fear having 
broken any of the positive statutes, or run counter to the 
written decisions of tle courts of a civilized people. Legis- 
latures and courts alike have bowed in homage to the Di- 
vine model; and have striven to make their enactments and 
their rulings conform to its high standard. The Common 
Law of England, though its foundations were laid in a dark 
and inauspicious age, has become the boast of lawyers and 
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statesmen, and the pride and glory of the Anglo Saxon 
race, its highest and happiest accomplishment, in a history 
crowded with wonderful successes, and almost unexampled 
fortunes. No wonder that it was cherished with affection- 
ate remembrance by our fathers; and though they were 
compelled to sever the national bond of union between 
them and the mother country, no wonder they fondly clung 
to this, the earliest and the best boon they had inherited. 
Yet after all, what is this Common Law, which law writers 
proudly characterize as the highest reason? Whence has 
it derived its splendor, its justness of proportion, its solidity 
of principle, and its practical value? From what source 
has it received the maxims which it has written as the 
guide of the courts? Whence derived the canons which 
govern and control them? When we assert for this com- 
mon law these high claims, we are not asserting them as 
due to its intrinsic and self-derived excellence ; we are only 
commending a glory and a grace which are reflected from 
it, only as it has imitated and embodied the principles of 
the Divine law, as promulgated by Moses and as expounded 
by Christ. David Hoffman, ir his excellent treatise on a 
course of legal study,—a work distinguished for its compre- 
hensiveness and completeness,—instructs the student to lay 
the basis of his legal studies by securing an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the Bible. We quote his language: 









“The purity and sublimity of the morals of the Bible have at no time 
been questioned ; it is the foundation of the common law of every Chris- 
tian nation. The Christian religion is a part of the law of the land, and, 
as such, shou'd certainly receive no inconsiderable portion of the lawyer’s 
attention. In vain do we look among the writings of the ancient philos- 
ophers for a system of moral law comparable with that of the Old and 
New Testament. How meagre and lifeless are even the ‘ Ethics’ of 
Aristotle, the ‘ Morals’ of Seneca, the ‘Memorabilia’ of Xenophon, or the 
‘Offices’ of Cicero, compared with it.” * * * * * * ® . “IF 
treatises on morals should be the first which are placed in the hands of 
the student, and the structure of his legal education should be raised on the 
broad and solid foundation of ethics, what book so proper to be thoroughly 
studied with this view, if no other, as the Bible. But the religion and 
morals of the Scriptures by no means constitute the only claim which 
this inestimable vo'ume possesses onthe earnest attention of the legal 
student. There is much daw in it, and a great deal which sheds more 
than a glimmering light on a variety of legal topics. Political science is 
certainly indebted to it for an accurate account of the origin of society, 
government and property. The subjects of marriage, the alienation of 
property inter vivos, its acquisition by inheritance, and bequest, the obliga- 
tion of an oath, the relations of governor and governed, of master and serv- 
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ant, husband and wife, the nature and punishment of a variety of crimes 
and offences, as murder, theft, adultery, incest, polygamy, &c., the grounds 
of divorce, &e , &e., still receive illustrations from this copious source; 
and this high authority is often appealed to by legal writers, either as 
decisive or argumentative of their doctrines.” * * * * ‘We have 
been thus particular on the subject of the utility of the Bible to the lavw- 
yer, from a deep conviction that its ethics, history and law cannot fail of 
being eminently serviceable to him; from our observation that young 
lawyers frequently read any other book but this; and, lastly, from the 
fact that nearly all the distinguished lawyers with whom we have been 
personally, or through the means of books, or otherwise acquainted, have 
not-only professed a high veneration for Biblical learning, but were 
themselves. considerably versed in it. Lord Coke had, no doubt, made 
the Scriptures his study, long before Archbishop Whitgift sent him a 
copy of the New Testament, with a request that he, who had so thor- 
oughly mastered the common law, should study the law of God; be this 
as it may, his writings abound with arguments and illustrations taken 
from that source. The names, also, of Bacon, Hale, Holt, Jones, Er- 
skine, Yates, Grotius, D’Aguessau and very many others, who have testi- 
fied their respect for this knowledge, by frequent reference to the sacred 
volume ; added to the like tribute, so often paid to it by poets and ora- 
tors, were a sufficient warrant, if one were needed, for the urgent man- 
ner in which I press this subject on the student’s attention.” 


Similar recommendations of the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are given in every respectable treatise on the study of 
the law. The uniformity and urgency of these commend- 
ations at least show that legal writers have never discovered 
in the sacred writings any thing to discourage, or embar- 
rass, or hinder the young legal student in the pursuit of his 
profession—at least they show that lawyers of eminent 
learning and experience believe that the practitioner will 
be better equipped for the successful discharge of his duties 
as a lawyer, if he has stored his mind in youth with the 
truths of the Divine Word, mastered its teachings, and fa- 
miliarized himself with its principles. Nor will it be ob- 
jected, we are sure, that these writers are wanting in per- 
spicacity. In claiming for the legal profession the power 
to understand their true interests, we are but claiming 
what every one will, without argument, acknowledge. 

There is, moreover, no external circumstance attending 
the study of the law, in itself considered, preventing the 
prosecution of Biblical and religious truth. 

The professional student may be helped in his legal 
studies by the prosecution of religious studies; he will 
hardly be hindered by them, A too great devotion to 
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strictly professional treatises has in some instances, doubt- 
less, contributed to divert the attention of the legal scholar 
from the claims of the Holy Scriptures; but this may be 
objected as well to every other engrossing science ; whether 
geology, mineralogy, astronomy, chemistry or botany, or 
leaving the departments of natural science, whether one’s 
studies incline to metaphysics, strictly so-called, or to the 
belles lettres. Many of these, we know, have sometimes 
fully occupied the time and attention of those whose chief 
business it should have been to study and to preach the 
Gospel. If we would then do away with the study of the 
law, because in some instances its prosecution has hindered 
growth in spiritual knowledge, consistency requires that we 
should destroy as well the sciences and arts, and indeed ev- 
ery occupation or study of life not strictly and technically 
religious. The critical objector to the practice of the law 
would hardly insist on carrying out his principles to con- 
sistent conclusions, if he should thereby peril or destroy his 
own pursuit. He would find the claims of Divine philos- 
ophy not altogether so exacting and so exclusive as he had 
been accustomed to believe: to nourish and sustain the 
‘¢ little ones at home’’ he would speedily know to be of as 
lasting obligation, if not of as high a character, as the mere 
acquaintance with Divine teaching, without its practice. 

So far, also, as the study of the law is a mental exercise, 
calling for the use of the highest powers of the mind, for 
severe analysis, for the accurate investigation and elimina- 
tion of principles, and their practical application to human 
relations and duties, so far will it prove of advantage in en- 
abling one to know religious truth, and to understand how 
to apply it. No one will question that the lawyer is ad- 
vantaged in a mental and moral point of view by his fre- 
quent application of moral principles to human conduct. 
This is an important item, and ought not to be neglected 
in making our estimate of the peculiar facilities of the bar. 
But we call attention to the fact here, simply to show the 
superior vantage ground of the lawyer as a hearer of reli- 
gious truth. 


Every minister of the Gospel has experienced the diffi- 
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culty of securing attention to the doctrines he proclaims. 
The people lack consideration. It is very hard work to 

think ;—to think on new topics when totally new, to con- 

tinue to think on old topics, when very old. We would 

account it strange, were we not so familiar with the fact, 

that the minister encounters both these difficulties in nearly 

every congregation he addresses. Some of his auditors 

have never seriously thought upon the topic he discusses ; 

to them his teachings are misty and confused, the impress- 

ions they receive dim and imperfect. Others have thought 

upon the truths so often, have heard them handled and ap- 

plied so often, that they have become old and trite. The 
lawyer—the true lawyer will not generally be found in ei- 
ther class. He has learned by continual and repeated 
practice, to grasp a novel subject in all its relations, and he 
follows with delight the preacher into new fields of thought: 

and is gratified by the amplest range and largest discourse. 

On the other hand, the lawyer will know how to value the 
old; and will not unfrequently, while a hearer, contribute 
from his own stores of thought, or by some practical and 

recent experience in illustration of its truth, invest the 
teachings of the pulpit with freshness and power. When 
attendants on the ministry, we may claim for the bar that 
they are attentive and appreciative hearers. The state- 
ment, too, may startle the reader; yet it is nevertheless 
true, that as large a proportion of legal men are diligent in 
their attendance on the preaching of the Gospel, as of any 
other profession or pursuit. 

While what we have stated is conceded to be true; and 
the probability of Christian sentiment at the bar, if there 
were no hindrances in the way, is also conceded ; it is ob- 
jected that the facts tell on the contrary side of the ques- 
tion; that legal men are not often professedly religious ; 
that the large majority of them acknowledge no allegiance 
to Divine truth, neither obey it themselves nor encourage 
its obedience in others; that among them Infidelity num- 
bers its advozates, and that a practical and a theoretic dis- 
regard of the claims of Christianity is the rule, and not the 
exception ; and indeed, it is further objected that this dis- 
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regaid of Christian obligation is not a mere accident of the 
profession, but one of its essentials, the due discharge of le- 
gal duties requiring a sacrifice of Christian principle. If 
the latter branch of this charge be true, attempts to defend 
the practice of the law would be vain, and the necessary 
and consistent conclusion would be that pure morals and a 
regard to the public welfare would demand the suppress- 
ion of the legal profession. But is it true? 

In proof of its truth, the objector cites the familiar ex- 
ample of an advocate’s defence of a criminal known to be 
guilty. He says that such a defence is always immoral, 
and utterly incompatible with Christian character. 

We shill test the soundness of this declaration: but be- 
fore passing condemnation upon the bar, let us see what are 


their teachings upon the point. To begin with the work of 
Mr. Brown: , 






‘The best system of forensic ethics or moral philosophy, as applied to 
the legal duties of men, is of Divine authority: ‘Do unto others as you 
would be done by ;’ that is, as you justly deserve to be done by ; ‘ Love 

our neighbors (or your clients) as yourself ;’ which means, do the same 
justice to them that in their condition you would be rightly entitled to 
expect—you are not to do more for them than you would rightly expect ; 
nor to love them better than yourself—not to sacrifice your conscience or 
your heavenly hope to them.” 


Again: 






*‘We repeat it, a lawyer is bound to refuse a case that he believes to 
be dishonest, or to retire from it, the moment he discovers it to be so. 
And he is also bound to avoid litigation, unless it is necessary, and when 
necessary or unavoidable, always to adopt the least offensive means for 
bringing it to a satisfactory result. The law is the handmaid of justice, 
and in its administration should never be attended with undue severity 
or malevolence.” 


Again: 






“A lawyer has a right to take all the advantage his learning and tal- 
ents afford him, in order to sustain a good cause or defeat a corrupt one; 
but he has no right to substitute his talents or learning for the honesty of 
a case, and thereby render iniquity triumphant. When he has doubts 
as to the correctness of his position, he may fairly incline in favor of the 
party he represents, and sustain his views by every authority and fact 
that the law or evidence may supply, leaving it of course to the court and 
jury to ratify or reject them. He is not to decide the case, nor is he mor- 
ally answerable for the correctness of its decision: but he 7s answerable 
for the correctness of the motives by which he is influenced.” 
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Judge Sharswood’s testimony is to the like effect, and, 
indeed, every legal writer of eminence and learning has 
taught the same doctrines. 

In making these citations from legal authorities on the 
ethics of the bar, we shall not be accused of introducing 
testimony which ought not to be regarded. Had these 
works been written as defences of the bar, we might suspect 
the sincerity of the testimony; but they were written for no 
such purpose; they were designed for those who had al- 
ready determined upon, or were actively engaged in the 
pursuit of the profession; and they show the animus of 
the profession in its claims to sincerity and just dealing, as 
much as the ordinary conversation and tone of remark of a 
private individual would disclose more aptly than in any 
other way, his personal character. 

Bnt while legal writers teach thus decidedly and emphat- 
ically the duty of the lawyer, not willingly to undertake 
the espousal of an unjust cause—one that he knows to be 
unjust, and with the view to forward or protect injustice— 
much diversity of opinion exists among them, as to the 
obligation a lawyer is under to a client whose cause he may 
lawfully espouse. Some, but very few, maint:in with Lord 
Brougham in his famous defence of Queen Caroline, that 
‘Can advocate, by the sacred duty he owes his client, knows, 
in the discharge of that office, but one person in the world 
—his client and none others,’’—that ‘‘ to save his client by 
all expedient means; to protect that client at all hazards 
and costs to all others, and amongst others to himself, is 
the highest and most unquestioned of his duties ;’’ and that 
‘¢he must not regard the alarm, the suffering, the torment, 
the destruction which he may bring upon any other.’? We 
know of none, however, who would adopt the further senti- 
ment of this distinguished lord, when he adds that ‘‘ sepa- 
rating even the duties of a patriot from those of an advo- 
cate, and casting them if need be to the winds, the advocate 
must go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate it should 
unhappily be, to involve his country in confusion for his 
client’s protection.’’ Others, however, and the larger and 
more considerate part, adopt the sentiments of Hale: ‘I 
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never thought,’’ says that distinguished jurist and Chris- 
tian, ‘‘I never thought that my profession should either 
necessitate a man to use his eloquence, by extenuations or 
aggravations, to make any thing look worse or better than 
it deserves, or could justify a man in it; to prostitute my 
eloquence or rhetoric in such a way, I ever held to be most 
basely mercenary, and that it was below the worth of a 
man, much more a Christian, to do so,”’ 

If Lord Brougham’s remarks are to be regarded as the 
calm utterances of his cool judgment, and not as the result 
of excitement produced by a trial of unusual interest and 
importance; and if his sentiments were generally enter- 
tained and carried into practice by the bar, we should 
greatly fear the corruption ef justice in the country, and 
should be the last to commend the pursuit of the law asa 
high and honorable and Christian calling. But they are 
not so to be regarded. His own cooler and more dispas- 
sionate consideration of the disastrous consequences of the 
universal acceptance of his doctrines has doubtless satisfied 
him of his error; and the day, we hepe, is far in the fu- 
ture, when such sentiments as these shall meet with favor 
from an enlightened bar. While duty demands the exer- 
cise of the best gifts with which the advocate is endowed 
by his Maker, and their exercise to the utmost extent, it 
has never required—it never will require, that he should 
plead the cause of injustice, or espouse the defence of in- 
iquity. Strictly consonant is this remark with the further 
one, that even the guilty man should be defended. Guilty 
as he is, the law annexes to his guilt but a certain penalty ; 
and the infliction of a penalty variant from that either in 
character or degree, would be a clear violation of justice, 
and of the plainest dictates of right. He needs then an 
adviser and defender to protect him from the unjust inflic- 
tion of a severer penalty than he deserves; and the Chris- 
tian lawyer may rightly assume his defence for that pur- 
pose. It is equally true that even guilt had better go 
unpunished, than that the solemn sanctions and safeguards 
the law has thrown around the lives and liberties of the 
people should be violated. And so, when in order to exe- 
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cute speedily upon the culprit the extreme penalties of the 
law, lynch-law is resorted to, every just-minded and rea- 
sonable and law-loving citizen exclaims against the outrage 
—even though the object of it be notoriously guilty of 
crimes of deepest malignity. If in popular outbreaks thus 
characterized, the guilty are punished without the law and 
against the law, and the punishment is thus decried as 
unjust and iniquitous, it is true also that where any of the 
barriers erected for the protection of life and liberty are 
broken down by a yielding or timid judiciary, or removed 
by a truculent and trimming bar, and even the guilty are 
thus punished, a wrong is done—an injury is inflicted 
which the culprit may not alone complain of, but the body 
of the people as well. The honor of the State, the vindica- 
tion of justice, and the lives and liberties of the citizen are 
as much concerned in the proper defence of the accused cul- 
prit at the bar, as in his due prosecution and conviction by 
legal means, by the prosecuting attorney ; and a high phil- 
osophy and a profound knowledge of the question in its di- 
versified relations, would teach us that we are as much 
interested in the one as in the other. Take, for example, 
the case of a man indicted for murder. He has been guilty 
of an atrocious crime. He deserves to suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law; but he musé suffer it in a legal way. 
He is a freeman, and entitled under the laws to be tried by 
a jury of his peers—his equals. Did not his peers sit upon 
his trial, a verdict of guilty might be returned against him, 
or without a verdict the judge might pronounce the sen- 
tence of execution, but in neither case ought the law or 
justice to sanction it. He is entitled to be confronted with 
his accusers. A conviction obtained by testimony secured 
privately, apart from his presence, and with no opportunity 
on his part to test the accuracy of the memory, or the ver- 
acity of the witness, would be unjust, and such a conviction 
ought not to stand. He is entitled to have his triers sworn 
or solemnly affirmed, before passing upon the question of 
his life or death. If they are not, and they convict, the 
conviction is, it ought to be, naught. He is entitled to a 
speedy trial, while the recollection of witnesses is fresh, and 
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the circumstances attending the fact, preceding or following 
it, may be accurately detailed—while his own witnesses are 
in being, and may be had. If his trial be unreasonably de- 
layed, and the facts-have faded from the memory, and wit- 
nesses have died or removed to distant places, and beyond 
the reach of the court, and he is convicted because of their 
absence or death, the conviction is unjust, and should be 
annulled. Last of all, he is entitled to an acquittal until he 
ws proved to be guilty, and if the proof fails, and the judge, 
pressed by outside popular sentiment, or thirsting for blood, 
or influenced by the moral conviction of guilt upon his own 
mind, either by actions or by words, either in admitting 
improper testimony or rejecting that which is proper, influ- 
ences the mind of the jury wrong, and they convict, and 
the man is hung—the culprit is judicially murdered! ; he 
has suffered a penalty the law did not demand, and his ex- 
ecution should be viewed with no higher favor than if, im- 
mediately upon the commission of the crime, a fierce and 
angry populace had hurried him to the gallows without the 
mockery of an unjust trial. In all these steps, the man 
needs assistance. To protect him in his rights he should 
have the counsel and aid of those who know his rights, and 
who will maintain them. Who shall say, that the Chris- 
tian lawyer, even in such a case, owes it not to himself and 
to the ordinary law of humanity, to the cardinal rule of 
love to his neighbor, laid down specifically by the Savior, 
to undertake the cause of the culprit, and to guard for him 
his rights?—for rights he has; the law has guaranteed 
them to him; and he is wronged, he is unjustly dealt with, 
if they be taken away. 

This is an extreme case, and one usually put to the law- 
yer as a test of conscience. We have seen that to espouse 
even such a cause is not altogether beyond excuse; that it 
may be right. We confess that we cannot see that a judi- 
cial trial and conviction by any unfair or unlawful means, 
and subsequent punishment, differ from an execution by 
lynch-law ; or, if there be differences, that they are not in 
favor of the latter, for while the process of lynching must, 
from the necessity of the case, be notorious, and of infre- 
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quent and extraordinary occurrence, judicial murderings 
without law or evidence, might be perpetrated in secret and 
without responsibility! If prisoners are protected by ap- 
propriate counsel, these will but infrequently occur: if they 


were wholly undefended, their numbers would be greatly 
enlarged.* 


*Mr. Brown mentions a remarkable case in which an innocent man 
narrowly escaped final conviction, though without the leanings of the 
court against him, and though defended by counsel. The case was this: 
Van Vliet, the “‘ defendant, was prosecuted for having stolen three thou- 
sand dollars in foreiga gold, (sovereigns.) The prosecutrix swore that 
she had that amount of money which she had been collecting for a long 
time; that the prisoner upon one occasion introduced himself into her 
house, under pretence of desiring to buy old watches or jewelry ; that at 
the time he entered, she was engaged in counting her gold, but put it in 
her bureau for the purpose of bringing down an old watch; that when 
she came down, after a few minutes conversation the prisoner left the 
house, and upon her then going to the drawer, the gold was gone. She 
swore, also, to the identity of the prisoner, who was a Frenchman, and 
speaking very broken English, and somewhat deformed in person. 

“The next witness was a confederate, who testified that he knew the 
defendant, and had lived with him for about two weeks; that on the day 
of the alleged loss of money, the defendant came home and had with him 
a large quantity of gold, of the description sworn to; that they counted 
it together, and that the number of sovereigns exactly corresponded with 
the amount lost; ‘that the day after, these sovereigns were melted down 
by the mint, and that the product, in new American coinage, was handed 
over to the defendant. The cfficer of the mint proved the melting, and 
the payment to the defendant. The new coin was all found on the per- 
son of the defendant. 

‘Now, upon this testimony, what could be plainer than the guilt of the 
defendant ? 

The defendant was a stranger—he denied his guilt; nobody knew him. 
He averred he had brought the money from Liverpool—produced some 
little evidence that he had such money on his arrival. But this weuld 
not do; he was convicted, and the money was about passing into the 
hands of the prosecutrix. 

** Newly discovered testimony was the ground of motion for a new trial. 
The new trial was granted, and by consent of the Attorney-General, a 
commission issued to England. 

“Upon the second trial, it appeared that the prosecutrtx had no such 
money. 

That the defendant had received English sovereigns for French gold, 
in Liverpool. That he had employed the confederate to interpret for 
him for two weeks, and had counted the money with him, and then car- 
ried it to the mint, and obtained in Jieu American gold. That having 
dismissed his interpreter, that person concocted the above scheme, with 
the prosecutrix, for the purpose of gratifying his revenge, obtaining the 
money, and dividing the spoils. 

* He was, of course, acquitted.” 

Had not this man been assisted by counsel, he would doubtless have 
been condemned and punished as a felon. Even with the assistance of 
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Having disproved the charge of immorality, when al- 
leged as an universal fact in relation to the defence of a 
known criminal, we are now ready to examine into that 
branch of the objection urged against the bar, which char- 
ges them with the neglect of Christianity. It is too true 
that as a class legal men are not peculiarly distinguished 
for Christian character and devotion. While not falling 
behind others in contributing its quota of excellent Chris- 
tian men, the legal profession has not, in proportion to its 
superior advantages, multiplied the numbers of sincere and 
devoted Christians. The fact is, there are hindrances not 
a few to Christian devotion at the bar. The prevailing 
tone of sentiment of leading men in the profession seems to 
discourage a high degree of spirituality, and, indeed, all 
spirituality whatever. In some circles, and those too claim- 
ing respectabilisy and influence, the name of Christian is 
flouted, or spoken of in light and irreverential terms. Un- 
fortunately, it is too true that there are very many at the 
bar who willingly unite in unjust and harsh criticisms of 
barristers who profess Christianity. This is practical scep- 
ticism. Besides, scepticism and infidelity in theory, are 
openly avowed and defended. There are not a few who are 
led into these delusions by a desire for the reputation of su- 
perior sagacity ; and others have learned to repeat by rote 
the ordinary objections to the Christian religion, and to 
dwell with apparent satisfaction upon the errors and incon- 
sistencies of professors of Christianity. All this is beyond 
question true; and the Christian barrister is oft times tempt- 
ed to believe that he encounters more discouragements in 
his Christian life than he would do, were he engaged in 
any other pursuit. 

Many of the bar do, as we have said, pay an outward and 
decent respect to the observances of the house of worship. 
Many, however, on the other hand, regard the public wor- 
ship as but a veil to conceal hypocrisy, and cover over the 





counsel, the record of convictions of innocent men, to all appearances 
guilty, is not small. Their number would be almost indefinitely multi- 
plied, if lawyers were to usurp the powers of the judge, and first deter- 
mine as to the guilt of the accused before they undertake his defence. 
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deformities of heart and life. It is here, perhaps, that the 
barrister is more peculiarly exposed than in other profess- 
ions. He has in active practice such frequent occasions of 
detecting the covert motives of men. Daily, almost hourly, 
disclosures of insincerity and double-dealing are made known 
to him; in some instances affecting those who hold high 
positions in the community, and whose honesty and integ- 
rity are unquestioned ; in other instances, attacking the fair 
fame of Christian professors. These are but too well calcu- 
lated to make the lawyer a sceptic in the matter of sincer- 
ity, and to cause him tc doubt whether the observances of 
the Christian temple, and the seeming worship of an Infi- 
nite God are not mere cloaks to conceal lives of impurity 
and dishonesty. If lawyers doubt more the sincerity of 
Christian worship, it is attributable to the fact that they 
see more in daily life to shake their confidence in the in- 
tegrity of their fellows. Sadly true is it that each of them 
has a tale to unfold—a chapter of experiences to disclose, 
which would make many a professing Christian blench be- 
fore his fellows, and drive from the communion table many 
who with sanctimonious air and solemn countenance, now 
outwardly partake of the sacred elements, without having 
inwardly experienced the grace of which they are at once 
the type and the encouragement. It is too, a matter of 
sufficient importance to note that the lawyer, more perhaps 
than one engaged in any other calling—certainty more than 
any class whose life is not so exclusively devoted to subjects 
of thought—discovers in a nasal tone and canting phrase 
neither eloquence nor sanctity ; but is sometimes deterred 
from the regular attendance upon a ministry whose chief 
recommendation consists in these very questionable attain- 
ments. John Foster has shown, however, that this aver- 
sion is not exclusively confined to members of the bar; that 
intelligent men of all classes are sometimes driven from a 
decent respect for the worship of Jehovah because of the 
ignorance of his worshippers. ‘True, intelligent men are 
guilty of ill logic in this. They should reason that the 
adoration of an Infinite God ought not to be measured by, 
ought not to depend upon the feeble and imperfect devo- 
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tions of men confessedly ignorant; but after all that is 
said, that can be said upon the point, even the most 
thoughtful are swayed more by these external exhibitions 
of Christianity than by any amount of abstract truth. Let 
us point such, however, to the career of one who began as 
a contemner of Jesus and persecutor of the saints, who sub- 
sequently became a zealous defender of the Gospel, and 
who with a force of logic almost unparalleled, and elo- 
quence at once natural and impressive, reasoned with the 
men of Athens, caused guilty Felix to tremble upon his 
throne, and compelled from Agrippa the surprising confess- 
ion, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian ;”’ a 
man of faith and power, of energy of character, and sin- 
cerity of purpose ; with whom the life of the Christian was 
a reality to the apostle of the Gentiles. Or, if a higher 
example be needed, let us point them for imitation to the 
perfect example of Jesus, the son of Mary, as the model, 
and challenge at once their respect and their love for his 
faultless character. 

Why, in the nature of things, we again ask, may not the 
lawyer be the sincere and devout Christian? We have al- 
ready shown that there is nothing essentially variant in the 
profession of Christianity and the practice of the law ; that 
so far from there being such variance, there is a designed 
coincidence and harmony between them ; that the study of 
the sacred Scriptures is enjoined upon the young profess- 
ional student as a fit preparation for the solemn and re- 
sponsible duties of the bar; and that while, on the one 
hand, there is no external circumstance attending the study 
of the law, in itself considered, preventing the prosecution 
of biblical and religious truth, on the other, the mere study 
and practice of the law as a mental exercise, calling for the 
use of the highest powers of the mind, in severe analysis, 
in the investigation and elimination of principles, and in 
their practical application to human relations, will help 
and not hinder the student of the law in his study of the. 
truths contained in the Word of God, and make him more 
profited by the teachiugs of the Gospel minister, following 
him with delight into new realms of thought, and investing 
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by his daily experience even trite themes with freshness 
and force. We have also shown, that while Infidelity has 
reared its head among barristers, it has done the same no 
less boldly in other pursuits in life; and that there is noth- 
ing in the daily exercise of the profession, even in the de- 
fence of criminals justly found guilty, to cause the Chris- 
tian lawyer to swerve from the pursuit of right ; why then, 
we ask, may not the lawyer be sincere and devout as a 
Christian? Dohindrances encounter him in the path ?—the 
like encompass the goings of every man. Do peculiar 
temptations besct him ?—peculiar powers and gifts to resist 
them are his. Does the prevailing tone of a bar, half-en- 
lightened and with no Christian sentiment to curb them, in 
any wise hinder his advancement in the Christian life ?— 
he would find the same in all the departments of business, 
in every employment. We see then nothing to deter the 
Christian from the proper pursuit of the profession, and 
nothing to keep the lawyer from being a Christian in devo- 
tion and life. But we must not content ourself with this 
merely negative argument for Christianity as addressed to 
the bar; the claims of Christianity upon the bar are mani- 
fold and urgent, and we are authorized in declaring that in 
a peculiar degree the lawyer is a minister of justice. His 
practical dealings with nren and with human motives are 
mainly designed to further this end. In the prosecution, as 
in the defence of causes, this is, it ought to be his chief, and 
only purpose. And in furtheving justice, he not only reg- 
ulates the motives and actions of men by human law, but 
applies as well the sanctions of the Divine law. He finds, 
as we have already said, the most powerful motives furnished 
by these sanctions. 

Will he wisely apply to the conduct of others a test which 
his own will not stand? Will he willingly measure the 
motives of parties, and the responsibility and credibility of 
witnesses by their adhesion to moral duty, while he himself 
disregards it? Will he utter as decisively true, and as not 
admitting of contradiction or doubt, that the Infidel is un- 
worthy of credit ; and shall he be an Infidel? Aye more, 
will he vindicate the claims of human justice, and demand 
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the enforcement of its penalties, while he disregards and 
disavows the claims of Divine justice? ‘True, we have seen 
such anomalies; but are such persons consistent? Do 
they act wisely or well? Will they—can they plead in 
extenuation of their conduct any plea which would be re- 
ceived by the candid and intelligent? We ask, in all sin- 
cerity, what right have such men to prefer for themselves 
the claim of wisdom and righteousness? Ought they not 
to be covered over with confusion, when these glaring in- 
consistencies of conduct are brought to view. 

As a teacher of moral truth, then,—an expounder of the 
laws (which are but moral truths condensed) in their ap- 
plications to the varying circumstances of life, we call upon 
the lawyer to be a Christian. We will not say he may not 
properly discharge some of the offices of a lawyer without 
being a Christian; we will say he cannot properly dis- 
charge all of them without it. Weight of character neces- 
sary for making due impression upon the minds of men, for 
influencing aright courts as well as juries, in some measure 
may be secured outside of the Christian Church ; but it will 
not be denied that the mere worldly-minded barrister, the 
frequenter of feasts and revelry, the champion of quoit- 
clubs and race courses, is less likely to secure confidence, 
and command respect in his vocation than the Christian. 
One not in the habit of attending courts might be surprised 
at the potency of moral character—might stagger at the 
assertion that as much depends upon the confidence of a 
judge or jury in the truthfulness of the advocate, as upon 
the merits of his cause. To secure our rights, to vindicate 
justice, it is not unfrequently of paramount necessity that 
we should have one espouse our cause who can secure confi- 
dence not only in his ability, but also in his integrity ; and 
who so likely to command respect and to secure success, as 
the Christian lawyer who, by a life of devotedness to the 
right, has won for himself the confidence of the communi- 
ty? Ifthen, as is undoubtedly true, weight of character is 
an essential ingredient in the successful prosecution of 
the profession, and if to enforce one’s views of truth and to 
vindicate justice, he ought in his own life to exemplify its 
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excellence, may not the lawyer earnestly covet, even for 
success in his profession, the special gifts of the Christian? 


Again: the study and practice of the law, when associ- 
ated with sincere Christian principle, afford opportunities of 
almost unparalleled usefulness. 

Second only, if second at all, is the vantage ground of the 
advocate to that of the minister of the Gospel. The inti- 
mate relations subsisting between pastor and people are 
copies of those subsisting between the counsel and his client. 
In some respects, the latter are more closely intimate and 
blended. A pastor experiences no little difficulty in getting 
at his people ; there seems to be a something (he cannot tell 
what) which hinders his full access to their hearts, and the 
pious minister is stripped of the opportunity to do much 
good which he would do if he knew how to make his people 
unbosom themselves to him. Very little of this embarrass- 
ment attends the conferences between the lawyer and his 
client. The merely perfunctory in his legal character is 
lost sight of by the applicant for legal aid, in his anxiety to 
secure assistance; and all embarrassment is taken away. 
The man shows more of his heart and of his motives to the 
lawyer than he would dare to do to his preacher. He un- 
folds with specific minuteness, and in detail, his condition 
in life, it may be, or some sad chapter in his experience, 
needing a skillful and a faithful hand to bind up the 
wounds. He knows—that is, he sometimes knows that to 
protect his interests, he must be honest; and he tells the 
whole, as well the questionable and doubtful as that above 
suspicion and beyond doubt. How ample then the oppor- 
tunity to direct to the right—by a suggestion of the proper 
course of conduct to incline to it—by a word of counsel 
wisely given to save one from ruin or from shame. These 
are not merely imaginary cases. The history of every sin- 
cere, conscientious, Christian lawyer, in full practice, would 
disclose not a few such examples. We know that this is 
not the feature of the legal character usually presented to 
the public; but it is nevertheless true, and faithfully 
drawn ; and in nothing have even wise and good men more 
greatly erred, than in the harsh judgments they have 
rashly and indiscriminately pronounced against the bar. 
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Let the truth be told. Professional gentlemen will be the 
last to deny that there are tricksters and fraudulent petti- 
foggers, who are with them, but not of them, who would 
not hesitate to do a dishonest or scurvy thing, and, whose 
opportunities for villainy being so great, have accomplished 
an untold amount of evil; and by how much on the one 
hand these are enabled to do more harm in the superior ad- 
vantages afforded them, by so much on the other are the 
upright enabled, prompted by proper motives, to promote 
the good. In the single example of peace-making—the 
quieting of family disturbances, where else there had been 
feuds perhaps bitter and unrelenting, what has not beea— 
what may not be accomplished by Christian lawyers ? 
Who can not call to mind one such instance, in which such 
an one ‘has interposed, and poured oil over the troubled 
waters, and caused a great calm ? 

Again: the lawyer’s peculiar talents fit him for useful- 
ness in the Christian Church. For the main advancement 
of the cause of Christianity in the earth, for its full pro- 
gression and final success, there are some, many whose in- 
fluence is comparatively inefficient. ‘Their introduction 
into the Church is a blessing to themselves, and may, in 
some instances, lead to the blessing of others; but their 
lives are passed in obscurity, their talents are not com- 
manding, their influence is contracted. Not so with the 
Christian lawyer. If he has wisely selected his profession ; 
if he has not been thrust into it by injudicious and impru- 
dent considerations ; if, in short, he is adapted by natural 
gifts and ample studies for its successful prosecution, his 
introduction into the Christian Church will be a matter not 
merely of personal concern and importance to himself, but 
will prove to be of essential advantage to the body of which 
he becomes a member. His talents will fit him for the dis- 
charge of many of the offices, not strictly clerical ; and by 
his conversation and example he will win many more of 
like capacity with himself to the service of Christ. A body 
of such men, animated by a sincerely humble and devoted 
spirit, would wage no light warfare with the hosts of sin ; 
and even when segregated and separated from each other, 
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their information, their talents and their capacities would 
greatly promote the cause of Christianity. We have some- 
times looked with no little admiration at a bar consisting 
of many of the wise, the eloquent, the talented and the en- 
ergetic, in an inland city, and pictured in our imagination 
the good these might accomplish, the harvest of true fame 
they might reap, if they were all sincerely pious. Alas! 
how few have been proud to call themselves Christians— 
how many of the few have been self-deceived ; or have per- 
haps wittingly and willingly worn the Christian profession 
for the purpose of deceiving others. In continuation of this 
topic, it may not be amiss to remark that the ministry looks 
for some of its recruits from the bar. We are not of those 
who imagine it to be the duty of every Christian lawyer to 
undertake the office of preaching the Gospel. True; the 
gifts and the acquirements which fit-him for the successful 
prosecution of his profession, will most probably adapt him 
to the pulpit. But this is not universally true; and if it 
were so, yet other traits of character and capacities than the 
gift of merely speaking from the pulpit are demanded in the 
Gospel preacher and pastor; and the lawyer may be a 
Christian without having these. Besides, the vocation of 
the law demands as high Christian principle, and the exer- 
cise of the purest Christian character ; and fer the sake of 
the rest, it would be unwise and imprudent to withdraw 
from the bar the entire Christian element. Some professing 
Christianity ought to remain, that the influence of their ex- 
ample upon those in the same calling may be the more felt; 
as well as for the sake of those who shall come after—the 
young men in the profession, whose example and character 
are to be determined largely by the prevailing tone of char- 
acter among their elder professional brethren. Yet, not- 
withstanding the truth and justness of these remarks, the 
pulpit looks to the bar for recruits; and many of the most 
dist nguished and useful pulpit orators have risen from that 
profession. Why may there not be among the twenty thou- 
sand practitioners of the law in the Union, one-twentieth 
of them, or even a larger proportion, who shall devote their 
time, their talents and their fortunes exclusively to the serv- 
ice of Christ, in the proclamation of the Gospel ? 
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But this is not all, nor indeed the chief service which 
Christianity demands of the legal profession. She wishes 

to fill up her ranks of laymen with intelligent, thinking, 

laborious men; she wishes counsellors in the churches, in 

the prayer-meetings, in her more public congregations. 

She wishes to point to ‘‘ honorable counsellors,’’ not a few ; 

her adherents and supporters, in the courts and in the of- 

fices; men of uprightness and integrity; men of moral 

weight and justness of views; men of thought and men of 
purpose. She wishes that examples of holy living may be 

given ; and that the ministers of justice, strictly so called, 

may become themselves the lovers of just dealing and just 

doing. She wishes that in every vocation of life, in every 

employment and pursuit, her votaries may be found; and 
especially desires that the guardians of the law, the defend- 
ers of human rights and the avengers of human wrong, 

shall be controlled and swayed by her sweet and chastening 
influences—shall illustrate in their lives and example, and 
teach by their language, that there is a law higher than hu- 
man authority, of sacred and universal obligation, and that 
they honor themselves and honor humanity by bowing to 
its commands, 

It will appear from what we have said, that we desire 
that barristers should do something more than make a 
merely external profession of religion. We would have the 
Christian barrister and counsellor exemplify, in his life and 
by his words, the truth and the power of Christianity. His 
inner life would then disclose a high state of spiritual ear- 
nestness and sincerity. While engaged in the active pur- 
suit of his profession, in vindicating by his eloquence and 
wisdom the right, and holding up to just censure the wrong, 
he would find it not impossible for him to cherish a sacred 
nearness to Jehovah, and to preserve that intimate com- 
munion with Christ, which are the distinguishing marks of 
the active Christian. Sucn a lawyer might write upon his 
law-books and legal opinions—upon his legal conduct and 
legal life, HOLINESS UNTO THE LorD; and in every act and 
word, in every public effort at the bar, in every opinion given 
at chambers, in dissuasion from strife, in exhortation to 
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justice and charity, would utter in no uncertain language, 
the sentiments, and exhibit the life of the Christian. Some 
Christian lawyer once said—‘‘ that he never undertook « 
cause for the success of which he could not pray, and he 
had never lost a cause for which he had prayed.’’ Could 
the principle underlying this action be carried into univer- 
sal practice, there would be no need for defences of the bar ; 
the life of the Christian barrister would be its best exposi- 
tion and ablest defence; and the slanders so often recklessly 
and wantonly uttered against this honorable and useful call- 
ing would rebound to the damage of the assailant. 





Article VI.—HANSERD KNOLLYS IN AMERICA. 


Tne name of Hanserp KwNottys is eminent among the 
English Baptists of the seventeenth century. Of late years 
it has been widely spread, in connection with the valuable 
issues of the Hanserd Knollys’ Society of London, a Society 
which was organized in 1844, for the purpose of preparing 
and publishing by subscription, accurate editions of the ear- 
liest Baptist Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, (in which they 
preceded all others,) and other rare Baptist books of that 
period, with suitable notes and introductions. The Society 
thus nobly employed in bringing before the public, treas- 
ures, rarer and more precious than the purest pearls of the 
ocean, deemed itself honored by the selection of his name. 

The life of Hanserd Knollys embraced nearly a century, 
from 1598 to 1691; and that century is the most interesting 
and momentous in English annals. In most of the religious 
movements of that remarkable age, his biography is inter- 
woven. His influence, like that of his great cotemporary, 
Roger WIittaMs, was felt both in England and America, 
and would furnish some striking parallels as well as con- 
trasts, were this the time to trace them. One point of dif- 
ference, alone, can be noticed here, namely, that while the 
chief obscurity in the biography of Williams rests on his 
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residence in England, the chief obscurity in that of Knollys 
rests on the years of his residence in America, The object 
of this paper is to throw light upon this dark portion of his 
history. 

To do this effectually, some brief preliminary statements 
may be necessary. It is important to know what he was 
before he'came to this country ; and happily Mr. Crosby, in 
his History of the English Baptists, has preserved all the 
necessary facts.* Mr. Knollys was born in Chalkwell, Lin- 
colnshire, in 1598. His parents were pious, and, as Crosby 
says, ‘‘ took good care to have him trained up in good liter- 
ature, and instructed betimes in the principles of religion.’’ 
While at the University of Cambridge, he was converted, 
and his Christian character became of the highest order. 
‘¢ Happy would it be for this nation,’’ says Crosby, after 
relating particulars, ‘‘if our universities and private acade- 
mies were filled with such students.’’ After his graduation 
at Cambridge, Mr. Knollys was chosen Master of the Free 
Grammar School at Gainsborough. Here he continued till 
June, 1629, when he entered the ministry as a clergyman 
of the Church of England. He was ordained by the Bishop 
of Peterborough ; and the Bishop of Lincoln soon after gave 
him the living at Humberstone. His diligence here was 
greater than his success. He preached three or four times 
every Sabbath, alternately at Humberstone and Hotton, be- 
sides his labors at other seasons, among the poor as well as 
the rich. About 1632, he began to doubt the lawfulness of 
conformity to the State Church, and resigned his living for 
conscience sake ; but through the connivance of the Bishop, 
continued to preach some years longer as a Puritan, in the 
parish church, without surplice cr prayer-book. In 1636 
he was arrested at Boston, in his native county of Lincoln- 
shire, by a warrant from the High Commission Court ; but 
his keeper, being conscience-stricken, allowed him to escape, 
and he went up to London to find a passage to America. 
There, with his wife and only child, he was detained so 
long, that when he embarked, as he tells us himself, he had 
*‘but just six brass farthings left, and no silver or gold.’’ 





* Crosby, I, 334—344. 
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Some gold preserved by his wife paid their passage.’’ They 
arrived in Boston, Massachusetts, early in 1638. As he re- 
turned to London about Christmas, 1641, his residence in 
America was somewhat less than four years. But he was 
no common man. He was in the full vigor of life, in the 
fortieth year of his age, and the full maturity of his faculties. 
How did he spend these four years in America? Where 
did he live? What character did he sustain? What in- 
fluence did he exert? Why did he return to England? 
Did he leave his mark behind on the rising institutions of 
this country, and engrave his name on the foundations of 
American history? These are the questiuns it will be our 
business briefly to answer, by a narrative of facts? 

All the early historians of New England mention Hanserd 
Knollys—Winthrop, Morton, Hubbard, Mather, Callender, 
Prince, Hutchinson and Neal. Backus, Belknap, Elliott, 
Adams, Allen, Farmer and Winslow, belong to a somewhat 
later period; the last four are decidedly modern. Opinion 
is much divided about Mr. Knollys. * We must sift the facts 
out of them all, and make due allowance for the power of 
prejudice. Some hints may be learned from his brief auto- 
biography, and some from the early New Hampshire Court 
Records, which I have been permitted to examine through 
the courtesy of a friend, John Kelly, Esq., of Exeter, New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Knollys arrived in Boston early in 1638, in a state of 
utter destitution. He had sacrificed every thing for con- 
science sake. His child had died on the passage. His wife’s 
money was all expended. Governor Winthrop in his jour- 
nal calls him ‘‘a poor man.’’ Willit be believed that Mr. 
Hubbard, who in his history generally copies Winthrop, 
had the meanness to translate this, ‘‘a mean fellow ?’’ 
Such was the power of prejudice in a minister of the Pil- 
grims! Mr. Knollys himself, though bitterly disappointed 
in the treatment he receivel from his Puritan brethren in 
Boston, tells us with great simplicity the facts of his condi- 
tion. ‘‘ Being very poor, I was necessitated to work daily 
with my hoe, for the space ef almost three weeks. The 
magistrates were told by the ministers that I was an Anti- 
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nomian, and desired that they would not suffer me to abide 
in the patent.’’ The Boston ministers, at that time, had 
their own definition of Antinomianism, and John Clarke, 
John Wheelwright, Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, with their 
friends, were banished under the same charge, as well as 
Mr. Knollys. But God had a work for Mr. Knollys to do 
in America, Two gentlemen from Dover, then the chief 
settlement in New Hampshire, of fifteen years’ standing, 
being tounded in 1625, at the head of the Piscataqua river, 
or, according to the original orthography, Piscataway, 
invited the banished ministers to go home with them, and 
there preach the Gospel of the Son of God. He gladly ac-' 
cepted their proposal. But on-arriving at Dover, he was 
forbidden to preach by the usurping Governor, George Bur- 
dett, and had to resort to other means to procure a subsist- 
ence. In September, Burdett was removed, and then ‘‘ the 
people,’’ says Winthrop, ‘‘ called Mr. Knollys; and in a 
short time he ‘gathered some of the best-minded into a 
church body, and became their pastor.’’* This was about 
the time, perhaps a few months before, Roger Williams was 
baptized at Providence, Rhode Island. 

Were it certain that Hanserd Knollys was a decided Bap- 
tist at this time, it might be maintained with some reason 
that he was the first Baptist minister in America. But it 
is not certain. He is called ‘‘an Anabaptist’? by Mather 
and Belknap; but they give no proof of it, and Winthrop, 
who knew him better, and writes at the moment, does not 
mention it, as he would have been apt to do if it were a 
fact. This makes it probable that when he gathered the 
First Church in Dover, Mr. Knollys was not yet a Baptist. 
I have found no certain account when, where, or by whom 
he was baptized ; but there is some evidence to prove that 
he became a Baptist while pastor of the church in Dover. 
{That church was the third gathered in the State of New 
Hampshire. The church formed early in 1638 by John 
Wheelwright, at Exeter, was the first in the State,t and 





* Winthrop, i. 326. 
+ Winthrop, i. 281. 
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that in Hampton, gathered also the same year by Stephen 
Bachelor, the second. | 

We have now seen that Hanserd Knollys was the founder 
of an American Congregational church—the third in New 
Hampshire—in the fall of the year 1638. At Dover he 
continued in the active discharge of his pastoral duties for 
about two years without interruption—aiding by his fine 
powers in moulding the principles and institutions of the 
infant colony, then a little independent Republic, of which 
he was beyond doubt the most enlightened and accomplished 
citizen. Up to this period his character seems to be estab- 
lished as that of a laborious Christian scholar, teacher and 
minister of the Gospel—we might perhaps truly say, a ven- 
erable confessor, and sufferer for righteousness’ sake. He 
also appears to be a man of peace. He did indeed write a 
letter to his friends while in Boston, reflecting somewhat 
severely on the manner in which things were managed 
there in Church and State. Few men now living would 
blame him for this. But he himself afterwards, according 
to Winthrop, made an ingenuous and satisfactory confession 
of his severity. There is yet another charge of this nature 
against him by some historians, which is not true. But 
Governor Hutchinson and Dr. Belknap, through a singular 
carelessness, have imputed to Mr. Knollys the insolent lan- 
guage of Captain Underhill to the magistrates of Boston, 
as recorded by Winthrop.* This blot does not belong to 
the character of Hanserd Knollys, and should be wiped 
away from his history. 

The arrival of Mr.\ Thomas Larkham at Dover in 1640, 
changed the peaceful current of affairs, and put the character 
of Mr. Knollys to a severe proof. Mr. Larkham had been 
a minister in Northam, England. He was a man of wealth 
and popular talents. He soon formed a party, who determ- 
ined to remove Mr. Knollys. The cause of this movement 
will appear hereafter. Dr. Belknap says, that ‘* Knollys 
generously gave way to popular prejudice, and suffered 
Larkham to take his place; who soon discovered his licen- 


* Winthrop, i. 292. 
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tious principles, by receiving into the church persons of 
immoral characters, and, like Burdett, assuming the civil 
as well as ecclesiastical authority.’’ For a time the town 
took the name of Northam in honor of him. The better 
sort of people, continues Dr. Belknap, ‘‘ were displeased, 
and restored Knollys, who excommunicated Larkham.’’ Of 
course this language only means that the church under 
Knollys excommunicated Larkham, and it would seem 
not without reason. Upon this, Larkham and his adher- 
ents raised a riot early in April, 1641, and according to 
Governor Winthrop, ‘‘ laid violent hands upon Mr. Knol- 
lys.’’ ‘This was before the union of New Hampshire with 
Massachusetts. The whole town was thrown into confu- 
sion. In these critical and exciting circumstances, either 
the solicitation of his fellow-citizens, or his own sense of 
duty, impelled Mr. Knollys to appear in public at the head 
of a body of citizens, with a Bible for a banner, seeking to 
restore order. Larkham’s lawless company sent down the 
river to Portsmouth for help; and a body of armed men 
under Governor Williams of P. came up without any legal 
jurisdiction, assumed control, sat as a court upon the case, 
and pronounced sentence against Mr. Knollys, fining him 
£100, and ordering him to depart the plantation.* 

It is of some interest to inquire here whether Mr. Knol- 
lys’ religious sentiments affected this question. That at 
this time he inclined to Baptist views seems highly prob- 
able; not merely from the language of Cotton Mather and 
Dr. Belknap before referred to, but from a more immediate 
witness, Mr. Lechford, an Episcopal gentleman, who vis- 
ited Dover within a short time after this affair, and who 
has left us some valuable information. f He attributes the 
origin of the controversy between Larkham and Knollys, to 
a diversity of views on baptism and the qualifications for 
church membership. His words are: ‘‘ They two fell out 
about baptizing children, receiving of members, &c.’’ { 
From Winthrop we learn the radical character of this dis- 
agreement, and its decisive resultz. Winthrop says— 
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‘‘There soon grew sharp contention between him (Lark- 
ham) and Mr. Knollys, to whom the more religious still ad- 
hered ; whereupon they were divided into two churches.’’ * 
This correspondence of testimony is important. It appears, 
when combined, to prove the following facts: first, that 
Mr. Knollys had embraced Baptist views, at least so far as 
infant baptism is concerned, and also the purity of church 
membership ; secondly, that the more pious part of the 
church members agreed with him; and finally, that a sec- 
ond church was formed by the followers of Larkham, while 
the First Church under Mr. Knollys became a Baptist 
church—the second in America. What became of this 
church we shall inquire hereafter. At present we must 
follow Mr. Knollys, after the attempt by violent means to 
put him down, and drive him from the colony. 

At this time Massachusetts claimed jurisdiction over 
Dover, as included in her patent, and also by virtue of a 
voluntary union formed April 14, 1641. Commissioners 
were therefore sent from Boston to adjust the difficulties 
that had arisen in Dover. After a full hearing of the case, 
they acquitted Mr. Knollys from the censure of the illegal 
exparte court, and released him from the fine imposed upon 
him; although they required the Church under him to 
restore Mr. Larkham and his friends. It seems that this 
State interference with the discipline of the church, only 
widened the breach it was intended to heal. It at least 
decided the future course of Mr. Knollys and his friends. 

All the testimony thus far is in favor of Mr. Knollys. 
But at this juncture arose a cloud, that in this country has 
to some extent overshadowed his fair fame. Winthrop, in 
his journal, says that a discovery was made of his failure 
in point of chastity; that he himself confessed before the 
church, some improper ‘‘ dalliance’ with two young wo- 
men that lived in his family ; and that on this account he 
was dismissed by the church, and removed from Dover.t 
This charge, against such a man, is a grave one. It is 
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repeated by Hubbard in an aggravated form, and more 
recently by Dr. Belknap and others, as late as 1831. It 
must therefore be examined in this paper. 

How much is meant by the term ‘dalliance’ in the 
language of the strict Puritans of that age, we know not. 
But we do know that a minister of Christ should be above 
reproach and suspicion, and that there are several circum- 
stances which render the truth of this whole accusation 
very doubtful, not to say incredible. In the first place, it 
rests altogether upon the testimony of prejudiced parties, 
who regarded him, in the language of Dr. Belknap, as 
‘fan Anabaptist of the Antinomian sort.’’ Even Win- 
throp, with all his general candor, is not free frum this 
prejudice, and his knowledge of the case was wholly second 
hand, perhaps from the Massachusetts Commissioners, per- 
haps only from the vague and one-sided reports of Mr. 
Knollys’ enemies, glad of an opportunity to put down the 
dreaded Baptists, against whom, only three years later, a 
most barbarous law was enacted in Boston, and not only 
enacted, but enforced to blood, in two instances at least, at 
the public whipping-post. But in the second place, I have 
had access to the Judicial Records of New Hampshire for 
the year 1641, and there found the name of Hanserd Knol- 
lys entered as plaintiff in an action of slander; which, 
though never prosecuted in consequence of his return to 
England, at least implies that he regarded himself as an 
injured man. Thirdly, in the ‘‘ Account of his own Life,’’ 
written in 1672, he gives this as the immediate cause of 
his return from America. ‘‘ Being sent for back to Eng- 
land by my aged father, J returned with my wife, and one 
child about three years old.’’ Fourthly, Cotton Mather, 
cotemporary with Knollys for near forty years, and who 
wrote his Magnolia at Boston, about the time that Knollys 
died, with free access to Winthrop’s journal, where the 
story first appears, and after the first reports had been more 
thoroughly sifted, expressly excepts Hanserd Knollys from 
the class of ‘‘scandalous’’ ministers. Among the illustri- 
ous men of New England, he describes a class, ‘‘ whose 
names,’’ he says, ‘‘deserve to live in our book for their 
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prety, although their particular opinions are such as to be 
disserviceable unto the declared and supposed interests of 
our churches. Of these were scme godly Anabaptists, as 
namely, Mr. Hanserd Knollys, of Dover, and Mr. Miles, 
of Swansey. ‘‘ Both of these,’’ he adds, ‘‘ have a respect- 
ful character in the churches of this wilderness.’’ And to 
crown all, Mather, referring to the recent decease of Mr. 
Knollys in London, says, he died ‘a good man, in a good 
old age.’’* ‘These various testimonies are not easily rec- 
onciled with the supposition that Mr. Knollys had forfeited 
his good character in Dover. We know that the sun has 
his spots, and that even great and good men have some- 
times fallen, in an evil hour; but he who duly weighs the 
evidence now before us, and compares it with all the ante- 
cedent and subsequent life of Hanserd Knollys, will be slow 
to credit any injurious imputation on his character during 
the time of his residence in America. 

This is not the place to follow Mr. Knollys back to Eng- 
land, and trace his eventful career for the next half century, 
through the most agitated period of English history. The 
theme is most inviting, and at some future time may be 
pursued with pleasure and profit. We shall see in him one 
of the brightest lights of his age, one of the ablest preachers 
of the Gospel, one of the most accomplished teachers of 
youth, one of the boldest. pioneers of religious liberty, une 
of the meekest yet most heroic sufferers for the truth, one 
of the purest and best of men. We have the testimony of 
Neal in his History of New England, that ‘‘ he suffered 
deeply in the cause of Nonconformity, being universally es- 
teemed and beloved by all his brethren,’ + among whom he 
died, with holy joy, September 19, 1691, at the advanced 
age of ninety-three. 

From a sermon preached on occasion of his death, by 
Rev. Mr. Harrison, at London, we may be permitted to 
make an extract, which establishes the eminent purity and 
loveliness of his character—a character which fifty years of 
manifold trial, after his return from America, had elevated 

above all suspicion. 
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“T do not say,” says Mr. Harrison, ‘that he was wholly free from 
sin; sinless perfection is unattainable in a mortal state; but yet he was 
one who carefully endeavored to avoid it. He, with the apostle Paul, 
did herein exercise himself to have always a conscience void of offence, 
towards God and towards man. He walked with that caution that his 
greatest enemies had nothing against him, save only in the matters of 
his God. That holy life which he lived did command reverence, even 
from those who were enemies to the holy doctrine which he preached. 
He was a preacher out of the pulpit, as well as in it: not like those who 
possess the form of godliness on a Lord’s day, and as openly deny the 
power of it the remainder of the week, who pluck down that in their 
conversations, which they build up in their pulpits.”” As to his charity, 
‘“‘he loved the image of God wherever he saw it. THe was not a man of 
a narrow and private, but of a large and public spirit The difference of 
his fellow-Christians’ opinions from his, did not alienate his affections 
from them. . . . He embraced those in the arms of his love on 
earth, with whom he thought he should join in singing the song of the 
Lamb in heaven. It would be well,” continues Mr. Harrison, “if not 
only private Christians, but also ministers, did imitate him therein ; 
there would not then be that sourness of spirit, which is too often, with 
grief be it spoken, found among them. . . . He was willing to bear 
with, and forbear others ; to stoop and condescend to others, and to pass 
by those injuries which he received from them.” * 


Such was Hanserd Knollys. Is it wonderful that God 
blessed him? Short as was his residence in America, his 
labors brought forth fruit, and the fruit remains to this 
day. The church which he planted in Dover, though di- 
vided, did not perish. The Pedobaptist branch now flour- 
ishes in the large Congregational church of Dover, the 
fruitful mother of many others, with Baptist sisters side by 
side. The Baptist branch, composed, as Winthrop says, of 
the ‘‘more religious,’’ adhered to Mr. Knollys; and to 
avoid the oppressive Church and State jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts, removed to Long Island in 1641. After Long 
Island fell under the power of the English in 1664, and the 
persecuting tyranny of the Episcopal establishment succeeded 
that of the Dutch under Stuyvesant, they, as soon as possi- 
ble, sold out their property there, and settled in the vicinity 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the east side of the 
Raritan river, where they enjoyed religious liberty under 
Lord Carteret. To the town which they here planted they 
transferred the dear old name of Dover, that is, Piscataway, 
(according to the original orthography,) in memory of their 
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first home in the wilderness, where they had enjoyed for 
three years and more the ministrations of their first, loved 
pastor, Hanserp Kwnotiys. The church, when fully reor- 
ganized, and favored again with pastoral care, under Mr, 
Drake, in 1689, flourished anew, bearing much and blessed 
fruit. So deeply did it strike its roots into the new soil, 
that to this day no kind of Christians but Baptists grow in 
Piscataway ; and not only do they fill the town, but in the 
towns around it new churches are continually springing up 
as shoots from the parent tree, first planted by the hands, 
and watered by the tears and prayers of Hanserd Knollys 
in America. 





ArticLe VII.—THE PLAGUE OF BLOOD. 


VARIETY in unity is a prominent feature of the Divine 
government. Exhibitions of the wisdom and benevolence 
of Deity are seen in the production of many results from a 
single cause. How numerous are the effects produced by 
the sun, the wind, water, fire, electricity, attraction, chem- 
ical affinity, and the various other forces of nature; and 
how greatly do they administer to the instruction, the ele- 
vation and the happiness of man. Similar is it in what are 
termed, more specifically, the operations of Divine Provi- 
dence. How diversified are the consequences which often 
flow from the death of an infant, from a change of dynasty 
in a government, from a commercial panic, or from a single 
battle. It is the same in respect to the variety of results 
arising from God’s method of revealing truth to men. 

The plagues which befell Egypt through the instrument- 
ality of Moses, besides being disciplinary, were a revelation 
from Jehovah. Through them God addressed the Egypt- 
ians, and the Hebrews whom they held in bondage, and 
since their day, the history of those remarkable events has 
been a Divine communication to the human family, where- 
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ever they have become known. It is impossible at this late 
period to discover all the relations which those wonderful 
and peculiar developments of Deity sustained to the opin- 
ions and institutions of the Egyptians and surrounding na- 
tions ; but we can perceive enough to convince us that all 
of them were heavy blows against the bulwarks of some 
form of established mythology. In them Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, marshals his vast armies of frogs and flies, locusts 
and lice, and arraying himself in the drapery of darkness, 
fire and blood, he passes through the nation like a ‘‘ man 
of war,’’ trampling with supreme contempt upon the pre- 
tended authority and power of all the gods of Egypt. The 
monarch is amazed; the priests are confounded; the people 
are filled with consternation, and all are at a loss where to 
turn for.relief from the heavy pressure of the plague, except 
to the servants of Him by whom it was produced. To any 
reflecting mind among the Egyptians or the Hebrews, what 
could have been the inference from all this, concerning the 
power of the deities of Egypt, as compared with that of the 
God of the Hebrews? In other words, what was the bear- 
ing of those plagues upon the mythological system preva- 
lent at that time in Egypt, and what their influence then 
and subsequently upon the Egyptians, Hebrews and sur- 
rounding nations ? 

The answer to these questions would be approximated by 
an examination of each plague separately. In the present 
article our attention will be confined to the first—the turn- 
ing of the Nile into blood. 

That this plague was produced by miraculous power is 
evident, first, from the great change which all the water in 
Egypt underwent. This was so entire, that the people 
could not drink of it, nor fish live in it. Second, from its 
suddenness. From the narrative of Moses it appears, that 
the change was instantaneous. Ex. vii. 19, 20,—‘‘ And 
the Lord spake unto Moses, say unto Aaron, take thy rod, 
and stretch out thine hand upon the waters of Egypt, upon 
their streams, upon their rivers, and upon their ponds, and 
upon all their pools of water, that they may become blood, 
and that there may be blood throughout all the land of 
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Egypt, both in vessels of wood, and in vessels of stone. 
And Moses and Aaron did so as the Lord commanded ; and 
he lifted up the rod and smote the waters that were in the 
river, in the sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight of his serv- 
ants, and all the waters that were in the river were turned 
into blood.’’ It would seem from this, that the change 
took place in the sight of Pharaoh and his court. This is 
the more evident from the twenty-third verse, which reads : 
‘And Vharaoh turned and went into his house, neither 
did he set his heart to this also.’’ The implication is that 
he did not go into his house until after the transformatien 
was effected, and consequently that it occurred under his 
personal observation. It must then have been sudden. 
Third, it had been previously threatened upun Pharaoh by 
Moses, at the command of God; it was effected through 
the instrumentality of Moses and Aaron, and at the time 
when the waters were smitten by the rod. 

To attempt to account for it upon natural principles, by 
referring it to the red particles of soil which come floating 
down in the waters of the Nile, is simply absurd. Moses 
was too wise to attempt the folly of palming off an event 
so familiar, as the supernatural evidence of his Divine com- 
mission, and Pharaoh was too. shrewd to be deceived by it. 

We proceed now to the development of its probable sig- 
nificance. From the earliest times of which history gives 
us any authentic accounts, rivers were regarded with relig- 
ious reverence. Herodotus says of the lersians: ‘‘ That of 
all things rivers were held in the highest veneration. They 
worshipped them, and offered to them sacrifices: nor would 
they suffer anything to be thrown into them that could pos- 
sibly pollute their waters.’’ A similar reverence prevailed 
amongst the Medes, Parthians and Sarmatians. Homer 
refers to the sanctity in which various rivers were held 
amongst the Greeks, and specifies one for which Achilles 
had preserved his beautiful hair for a religious offering. 
To the Alpheiis, altars were erected on which sacrifices 
were laid, similar to those offered to the great goddess Di- 
ana. Adoration of a similar character was presented by the 
Phrygians to the Marsyas and Meander. This latter river 
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was celebrated by the poets for its serpentine character. It 
had six hundred bends, and according to the accounts of 
certain travelers, it formed in its ever-varying course the 
Greek letters «¢¢;andw, It also has the honor of having, 
from its peculiar windings, first suggested to Deedalus the 
idea of his famous labyrinth. It is not improbable that the 
physical features of this stream had some influence in secur- 
ing for it the superstitious regard of the rude Phrygians. 
This veneration for rivers, with some nations, still exists in 
all its force. It is well known that the Hindoos regard the 
Ganges as a sacred stream; worship it with various relig- 
ious rites, and trust in its efficacy for salvation. And Mr. 
Catlin, in his thrilling description of the horrid ceremonies 
which he witnessed amongst the Mandan Indians of our 
own continent, states that the chief medicine-man went 
through the village to every wigwam, and begged some 
edge-tool, which it seems all were prepared to give, and at 
the close of the bloody rites, he advanced toward the bank 
of the river, surrounded by all the other medicine-men, and 
there, in the presence of the whole tribe, he threw them 
from him into very deep water, from which their recovery 
was impossible, and where they were, ‘‘ correctly speaking, 
made a sacrifice to the water.’’ This scene was acted pre- 
cisely at the setting of the sun, and terminated the fearful 
tragedies connected with the Mandan religious ceremony. 

Amongst the nations of antiquity none carried their idol- 
atrous reverence for rivers to such a degree of extravagance 
as the Egyptians. 

Before developing this fact, a brief glance at some of their 
religious ideas will assist in its solution. 

The mythology of Egypt is peculiarly complicated and 
difficult. None but the religious classes were initiated into 
its occult meaning, and hence the opinions of the common 
people respecting the significance of their religious rites and 
hieroglyphics must have been widely different from those of 
the priests. A prominent consequence of this prohibition 
of knowledge to the masses, was the general prevalence of 
superstition and idolatry. According to Wilkinson, the 
unity of the Deity was a fundamental doctrine, but this 
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unity was represented by no figure or image. ‘‘ He was 
known by a sentence, or an idea, being as Jamblichus says, 
‘worshipped in silence.’’’ But when the intellect of the 
Kgyptians began to exercise itself in meditations upon this 
Deity, immediately there branched out from him a variety 
of attributes. When he was contemplated in connection 
with the works of Nature, which were regarded as his pro- 
duction, he was the Creator. When the beneficent charac- 
ter of these works was examined, he was not only considered 
as the Creator—the great First Cause, endowed with won- 
derful power, but also as possessed of great goodness. In 
view of his kindness to the afflicted, and his dealings with 
the vicious, whether in the execution of punishment or the 
bestowment of pardon, he was regarded as compassionate, 
just or merciful. An examination of the numerous ingeni- 
ous contrivances existing in his visible works, proved him 
to be possessed of wisdom. After, by a close analysis, the 
character of the one God had been separated into a number 
of distinct attributes or manifestations, the next step was to 
designate these attributes by certain visible symbols, that 
through these symbols they might testify their reverence 
for the attributes which they represented. Whilst to the 
higher, initiated classes all this might have been not only 
harmless, but in some respects instructive, it was far differ- 
ent with the uninformed masses. By them these attributes 
were regarded as so many separate deities, and hence arose, 
by a very natural process, a multiplicity of gods. One of 
these attributes became the god Amun, supposed to repre- 
sent the divine energy in active operation, and was symbol- 
ized by a human form, because man was the most intellect- 
ual of all animals, and the principal object of creation. As 
the divine spirit brooding over the waters he was Nef, Ni or 
Nim, and was represented as a man standing in a boat with 
an asp, the emblem of royalty, and of the good demon, 
spread over him like a protecting canopy. In his capacity 
of Creator he was Pthah, and as such he was accompanied 
by the figure of truth. As the principle of generation he 
was called Khem, the father of his own father. 

Although this theory in its origin might have been ccm- 
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paratively simple, in the process of time, by a more minute 
analysis, it led to innumerable divisions and subdivisions in 
the Deity, and to a corresponding number of visible repre- 
sentations. Any thing that seemed, even in a remote de- 
gree, to be analogous to any of the characteristics of Deity, 
was esteemed sacred, and was religiously venerated. So 
numerous and so diversified in character did these deities 
become, that they were classified into gods of the first, sec- 
ond and third orders. Everything useful to man was sup- 
posed to be so, because of the divinity that dwelt within it. 
To this was attributed the vivifying power of the sun, the 
gentle influence of the moon, the characters and qualities of 
plants, trees, stones and minerals, which rendered them 
serviceable toman. This pantheistic notion of the indwell- 
ing of the divine in the various objects of Nature, seems to 
have been the origin of their religious veneration for these 
objects, just as at the present day the brahmins of India are 
regarded by the Hindoos with a high degree of reverence, 
because the first ones are believed to have had a divine ori- 
gin by having proceeded from the mouth of Brahma, the 
creator, the greatest deity in the Hindoo trinity, and conse- 
quently all their descendants are supposed to possess, though 
in a limited degree, a divine nature. 

As the Nile was to Egypt, its greatest blessing, the source 
of its boundless fertility and immense wealth, it was natural 
for the priests and people to cherish for it profound adora- 
tion. They did so. Some of their most remarkable festi- 
vals were observed in honor of this mysterious stream. One 
was termed the Niloa. It was celebrated at the commence- 
ment of the inundation, and was believed to have an im- 
portant influence upon the rising of the waters. For this 
reason it was annually observed on a scale of great magnifi- 
cence. Libianus asserts that the Egyptians deemed these 
rites so essential, that unless they were observed at the 
right period, by the proper officials, and with a punctilious 
regard to all the required ceremonials, they believed that 
the inundation would not occur, and that a famine would 
be the result. According the tutelary deity of the Nile was 
worshipped at that time with the deepest religious rever- 
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ence, mingled with hopeful gladness. People of both sexes 
and of all ages assembled from all parts of the country, and 
engaged with music, songs and dances in the national cele- 
bration. The streets of the towns and villages were crowded 
with processions bearing an image of the god of the Nile, to 
whom the people offered their prayers, and from whose pres- 
ence amongst them they esteemed themselves highly blest. 
Maurice states that amongst the consecrated objects of 
Egypt, the Nile was the grand source and object of nearly 
all the sacred rites. It was denominated the 


‘‘Father and preserver of the country, and the source of all its happiness 
and abundance; without whose fertilizing flood Egypt would be converted 
into an inhospitable desert. The Nile, therefore, amongst a race 80 
wholly addicted to idolatry, was necessarily an object of universal adora- 
tion; but those rites were, in a more especial manner, paid at Nilopolis 
(the city of the Nile), the modern Meidon, where a superb temple was 
erected to its honor, where officiating priests without number administered 
at its sanctuary, and myriads of victims bled upon its altars. Indeed, of 
all the deified rivers of antiquity, as none were of more vital importance 
to the devotees, so none were more fervently venerated; and, added to 
these sacrificial rites, as we are informed by Heliodorus, about the period 
of the summer solstice, when the inundation was at its height, another an- 
nual banquet was prepared, replete with all the rich productions of its 
luxuriant shores, at which the god, with many august ceremonies, was 
solemnly invited to be present.” 


He was regarded as one of their chief national gods, and 
the creator of other deities, who are said to have been born 
upon his banks. Some authors state that in some of their 
religious services the Egyptians annually sacrificed a beau- 
tiful female to the Nile, but that at a less remote period, an 
image of one made of clay or wax was substituted for the 
living victim. Other authors, however, deny this. 

Horapollo, an ancient Greek writer, whose Hieroglyphica 
is filled with material both curious and entertaining, says: 
‘‘ What the head is to the body, the Nile is to the Egypt- 
ians. * * * * He is, according to representations 
whose antiquity cannot be determined, identical with Qsi- 
ris, and the highest God.’’ It is the statement of Lucian, 
that the water of the Nile was a common divinity to the 
whole of Egypt. This is corroborated by the existing ruins 
of ancient Egyptian monuments, some of which represent 
the kings as offering divine honors to the river. Champollion 
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describes a painting in a chapel at Silsilis, of the time of Reme- 
ses II., which represents this monarch as offering wine ‘‘ to 
the god of the Nile, who, in the hieroglyphic inscription, is 
called Kapi Méou, the life-giving father of all existences.”’ 
From an inscription upon the chapel, it seems to have been 
specially consecrated to this deity. ‘*The passage which 
contains the praise of the god of the Nile, represents him at 
the same time as the heavenly Nile, the primitive water, the 
great Nilus, whom Cicero declares to be the father of the 
highest deities, even of Ammon; and of this lam myself 
also convinced from other inscriptions on the monuments.’’ 

It is a significant circumstance that in two instances 
when Moses was commanded to meet Pharaoh, he was di- 
rected to go to the river.’’ Ex. vii. 15,—‘‘ Get thee unto 
Pharaoh in the morning; lo he goeth out unto the water, 
and thou shalt stand by the river’s brink against he come.”’ 
—viii. 20,—‘‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, rise up early 
in the morning, and stand before Pharaoh (lo he cometh 
forth to the water); and say unto him,’’ &c. As the 
kings of Egypt were accustomed to pay religious homage to 
the river, and as Moses was commanded to meet Pharaoh on 
two different occasions, on his way to the Nile, is the con- 
jecture at all unreasonable, that Pharaoh was then going to 
offer his morning devotions to the sacred stream? and in 
the first instance, would not this have been a singularly ap- 
propriate time, as the threatened plague was. about to fall 
upon this idolized river ? 

The Nile was sometimes called Melas—black. Many of 
the statues of this river were also black, one of which now 
stands in the garden of the Vatican at Rome. This color is 
supposed to be a symbol of the blackness of the soil of 
Egypt, or else of the color of the inhabitants amid whose 
lofty mountains the original fountains of the river have 
their source. In the mysterious system of Egyptian hier- 
oglyphics, the Nile is sometimes represented with the head 
of a bull, at others with that of a lion, to symbolize the sun 
in those astronomical signs,—but most frequently with the 
head of a lion, as it was under the stars in the constellation 
Leo that the inundation took place. From the circumstance 
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of the head of a bull being employed, the epithet tawriformes 
may have arisen as a poetic appellation for rivers. Some of 
the representations still existing among the sculptured or- 
naments on the ruins of Egyptian temples are bull’s heads, 
with water issuing in copious streams from their mouths. 

A singular circumstance worthy of mention here is, that 
after the Greeks had overrun Egypt, they testified the great- 
est respect for this river, and as a manifestation of their 
reverence both for it and for the distinguished astronomers 
who first determined the length of the solar year, they 
formed the letters of Neos, the name of the river, into the 
following numerical acrostic, the sum of which, according 
to their arithmetical power, gave the number of the days of 
the year, thus— 


nabipbinineadnenieels ioasaiitentededie ae 
Te snwtencshigerebenmnapuncianeteakes 05 


E\: mvevalukibdbevcovatumessiteoccsavebs 10 
Be. nunantispiesssctepebbineenmqeesses 30 
BP Atenknehsoknesspoodinuaenijebewenes 70 
D  sacvccsevevnveceteisssotecsevecsioes 200 


365 days. 


These Greeks were the more ready to exhibit this vener- 
ation for the Nile, from the fact that for ages they had been 
accustomed to the worship of rivers in their own land, 
which worship they had doubtless borrowed from the Egypt- 
ians, from whose country the first Grecian colonies originally 
came. These Grecians believed that many of their kings 
and heroes were the offspring of rivers. The sea they 
named Oceanus, and regarded him as the father of their 
gods. This idea appears to have been received from the 
Egyptians, who called the Nile Oceanus, and made him, as 
we have seen, the origin of their other deities. As from the 
existence of this worship in Greece is derived an important 
part of the corroborative evidence that it existed at a very 
remote period in Egypt, it will be necessary to show the 
grounds for the belief of the Egyptian origin of these colo- 
nies, For this purpose the following quotation from ‘‘ Bry- 
ant’s Observations’’ is inserted—a work of profound research 
and great value, but exceedingly rare in this country : 
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“Diodorus Siculus tells us that some of the principal persons upon 
record among the Athenians were from this country: and that the 
Athenians in general were from Egypt. The Peloponesse was for the 
most part peopled by Dorians; and the ancient leaders of these Dorians, 
according to Herodotus, were of the same original, and came from the 
same part of the world. The Leleges were a very ancient and a very 
large body of people. They spread over the coast of Asia Minor, and 
occupied many of the islands. They settled likewise in Greece, as Me- 
gara Lelex, supposed to be the chief conductor, is represented as king of 
that place; and is said to have migrated from Egypt. The same people 
were possessed of a large part of Laconia; and a Lelex is mentioned as 
the first king of that region, which for a time had the name Lelegia, 
Erectheus was an ancient king of Athens, but of Egyptian extraction, 
As he was acquainted with the fertility of that country, he in a time of 
scarcity is said to have imported from thence corn for the support of his 
people. Some time before him, Cecrops is said to have come over, who, 
according to tradition, was the first king in Attica. He came from Sais, 
in lower Egypt: and all the Athenians were reputed to have been origi- 
nally Saites. After him another colony was brought by Danaus and 
Lynceus, both of whom, as the priests at Thebes told Herodotus, were 
from a city of thatname called Chemis. Diodorus, speaking of some very 
early persons and occurrences, says, that in those times Danaus came 
from Egypt; and that Cadmus arrived soon after. Some make Cadmus 
rather prior, and place Danaus third. . . The place from which Cad- 
mus led his colony is said to have been Thebes, in upper Egypt, Melam- 
pus came from the same partof the world, whose companions and posterity 
were styled Melampodes, and resided in the region of Argos. 

These emigrants from Egypt brought with them into Greece the rites 
and ceremonies of the country which they left. . . . Ilerodotus says 
that almost all the names of the Grecian deities came from Egypt. 

The religion and the deities of Greece were introduced in very early 
times; and they must have been much prior in the country from whence 
they were borrowed. Hence Sir John Marshman, with the greatest 
probability imagines that they were established in Egypt before the time 
of Moses. . . . In short, these colonies from Egypt were of so high 
antiquity, that from the rites which they imported we may judge of those 
which prevailed in the time of Moses, for they who introduced those rites 
were of Egypt, and either cotemporary or antecedent to him.” 


These facts are sufficient to justify a reference to the my- 
thology of early Greece, as illustrative of that which pre- 
vailed in Egypt during the bondage of the Hebrews. An- 
other fact which increases the probability of the great anti- 
quity of Egyptian religious practices, is seen in the strongly 
conservative character of the nation. They adhered with 
remarkable tenacity to their ancient customs. They were 
exceedingly slow to introduce innovations, especially in such 
an important movement as the introduction of a new object 
of national worship. Hence as the adoration of rivers is 
known to have existed amongst them at an early period, 


the inference is that it was cotemporaneous with Moses, 
9 
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In view of the foregoing statements, we cannot fail to 
perceive the direct bearing and significancy of the plague 
of blood. For whether the Nile was believed to be a god, 
or a pantheistic manifestation of God, or a divine symbol, 
or simply as under the special protection of deity, it was 
regarded with high religious veneration as peculiarly sa- 
cred. It was an object of national adoration. The suppo- 
sition is not at all unreasonable, that there might have 
been a sufficient diversity of opinion amongst the different 
classes of the people, for all of these views to have prevailed 
to some extent. When, therefore, they saw this revered 
stream converted suddenly into a nauseous, pestilential riv- 
er, under the direction of a religious teacher of another na- 
tion, and in a religious controversy wherein was tested the 
comparative power of their respective national gods, its di- 
rect and strong tendency was to convince them both of the 
folly and wickedness of their adoration of its waters, and of 
the superior power of Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews. It 
furnished them evidence addressed to at least three of their 
senses, that this idolized stream could not preserve its own 
purity, and therefore could not be per se divine ;—or if they 
believed it to be under the special guardianship of some pow- 
erful deity, the evidence was equally conclusive that that 
divinity was as nothing before the Jehovah of the Hebrews. 
It was adapted to excite, both on the part of the priests and 
of the people, the most anxious meditation, and to produce 
the conviction that both the occult and the popular notions 
respecting the sacredness of this stream were founded in 
error. 

This plague has also been interpreted as a retributive dis- 
pensation for Egyptian cruelty. According to their mythol- 
ogy, Typhon, the evil principle, was of a red color. And 
the Egyptians were accustomed to sacrifice at one of their 
yearly festivals foreigners with red hair. Sometimes per- 
sons of sandy complexion were appointed executioners, as 
being appropriate agents for the red-colored deity. The 
ruddy complexion of Typhon is explained by Plutarch as 
referring to his excitable and ferocious disposition, and 
hence, according to him, arose the custom of offering human 
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sacrifices with red hair. Hamilton has given a description 
of certain scenes which he saw portrayed upon Egyptian 
tombs, and which are referred to as illustrative of these sac- 
rifices. 


‘In many of the tombs are seen processions of captives taken in war, 
with their hands tied behind them, some of them walking or kneeling. 
They have been decapitated, and their heads are lying at their feet. 
Some whose throats are just cut, leaning over a jar in which streams of 
blood are falling from the wounds. By the side of many of these head- 
less bodies are the executioners with knives in their hands, and the heads 
are lying between them and the victims; these last are sometimes of a 
black color, and the executioners are red.’’ 


Besides these sacrifices to Typhon, it should be remem- 
bered, that at the command of Pharaoh the male children 
of the Hebrews were thrown into the river and drowned ; 
thus its waters had been stained with the blood of the inno- 
cents. In addition therefore to its relation to Typhonic 
sucrifices, there was an impressive and singular appositeness 
in this strange judgment by which that river, which had 
been the executioner of Egyptian wrath upon the Hebrews, 
was converted into the executioner of God’s wrath upon the 
Egyptians ; and those waters which had been stained with 
the blood of the innocent were converted into blood, as a 
punishment of the guilty. As they had made their great- 
est blessing an instrument of anguish unto others, Jehovah 
now transforms that same blessing into a source of sorrow 
to themselves, so that the plague was significant, whether 
viewed in its relation to the murder of the Hebrews, or to 
the Typhonic sacrifices. 

Another feature in this marvellous transformation of the 
waters of the Nile, that had a direct bearing upon cotempo- 
raneous mythology, consisted in the death of the inhabit- 
ants of the river. When Moses threatened the plague, he 
expressly stated not only that the river should be turned 
into blood, but that the fish in the river should die; and in 
the account which is given of this terrific judgment, it is 
particularly mentioned that ‘‘ the fish that eas in the river 
died.’’ These specific allusions to the death of the fish 
seem to imply some special and important design which the 
nation would understand. If the fish of the Nile were not 
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regarded as objects of religious adoration, there would have 
been nothing strikingly significant in respect to Egyptian 
mythology by their destruction ; but if they were considered 
sacred, and received from the people religious reverence, 
then their putrid carcases, thrown in great numbers to the 
shore, or floating repulsively upon the waters, must have 
been a powerful rebuke of their idolatrous superstition. 
-What now were the facts? To answer this question with 
some degree of minuteness, it will be necessary to refer to 
several fish separately, and show in what estimation they 
were held. 

We begin with the latos, more commonly known as the 
perch—perca nilotica, called by the French variole, and by 
the Arabians keschr, a word which signifies a scale, because 
of the immense number of scales with which this fish is cov- 
ered. When young it is tender and palatable. It grows, 
however, to a large size, and is then of a coarse grain, un- 
inviting and indigestible. It sometimes reaches the weight 
of two or three hundred pounds. This fish was generally 
tevered throughout the land, for which reason it was not 
eaten by the people. At Latopolis—the city of the latos, 
supposed to be the modern Ené, a splendid temple was 
erected, in which it was specially adored. Denon, who has 
given an engraving of the ruined portico of this edifice, re- 
gards it as ‘‘the purest and most perfect fragment of 
‘Egyptian antiquity extant.”’ 

The oxyrinchus, believed to have been the pike, was an- 
other sacred fish. Strabo says that in a city of the same 
name, a magnificent temple was reared in honor of this 
deity. It was not so generally adored as the latos, for 
whilst in some parts of the land it was highly reverenced, 
in other parts it was regarded as an abomination. The 
same was true of the phager, with reference to whose mod- 
ern name there is a difference of opinion. Some contend 
that it is the red mullet of the ancients, and others that it 
is the sparus rubescens of Artedi. Whatever may be the cogno- 
men and classification it received from science, such was its 
importance, that its name was given to a district of country, 
to a mouth of the Nile, and to a capital city. In upper and 
lower Egypt it was honored with the religious veneration of 
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the people, because it made its first annual appearance at: 
the commencement of the Nile’s inundation, and hence was: 
regarded as the herald of that indispensable blessing. But 
in other parts of the country it was regarded with abhor- 
rence on account of its red color. That, as we have seen, 
was the complexion of Typhon, the evil principle, and hence 
all animals and plants of that hue were detestable to the 
people. Another reason for aversion towards this fish arose 
from the fact that it was properly a denizen of salt water. 
It came from the Mediterranean, and many of the Egyptians 
regarded anything that came from that source as impure. 
It was to them Typhon swallowing up their beloved, idol- 
ized Nile, and therefore they held in abomination everything 
that came from its briny waters. For this reason they dis- 
carded. from their tables sea-salt, though they used freely 
the fossil or rock salt that was brought to their markets by 
the Ethiopians. 

The lepidotus was also an object of reverence, and was 
exalted to the honor of giving name to one of the towns of 
the Thebais. It is supposed to be the cyprinus linneet. 
The descriptive title rufescens—reddish, furnishes the reason 
of its being superstitiously regarded, as everything red was 
deemed Typhonic, and awakened corresponding interest. 
It may have been venerated for the same reason that some 
rude tribes worship reptiles and devils—to prevent the ex- 
citement of their anger. Its special, local veneration was 
at Lepidotum on the Nile. Its fins are of a saffron hue, and 
its scales are large and of a white pearly lustre. Sonnini says: 
‘¢ The lustre of its scales gives much probability to the pre- 
sumption that it is the lepidotus which was revered in an- 
cient Egypt. It is known from a passage in Athenaeus 
that this sacred fish, which gave its name to a city, was of 
the carp genus, and the silvery splendor with which it 
shines was sufficient to make it distinguished, and even to 
induce superstitious people to ascribe to it something pre- 
cious and supernatural.”’ 

As therefore many of the fish in the Nile were objects of 
worship to the Egyptians, their destruction by the bloody 
transfcrmation of the river, might well be regarded as a 
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solemn rebuke of their piscatory idolatry. For, as we have 
said in reference to the river,—the utter helplessness of 
these scaly deities, and the weakness of those higher beings 
whose representatives they were, or under whose special 
protection they were supposed to be, are forced upon the 
mind, and the infinite superiority of the Jehovah of the He- 
brews brought out into bold relief. 


ArticLte VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Sovereianty or Gop AND Morar Acency ; embracing a part of a for- 
mer work entitled “Calvinism and Arminianism Compared and Tested 
by the Scriptures.” From the second edition: revised. By J. G. Stearns. 
(Utica, N. Y.: J. W. Fuller & Co. 16mo., pp. 268 ) 

The author informs us in the preface, that the former work, embraced 
in the present, ‘“‘has been the means of turning many a one from Armin- 
ian notions to correct views of Bible truth.” His style is unadorned and 
clear, his arguments well stated, and his exposure of the inconsistencies 
and absurdities of Arminianism thorough and forcible. His work might 
be improved, in our judgment, by pruning it of sundry remarks about 
Arminians which can only tend to excite their prejudice and opposition, 
(pp. 9, 10, 12, 18, 19,) and by stating their positions in language which 

ey would accept as fair. While not aspiring to the high claim of a 
scientific treatise on the great theme discussed, and not remarkable for 

hilosophic precision in the use of terms, yet as a popular manual on an 
important point in theology, this little volume is adapted to do good 
service, and as such we commend it. 


Toe New York Putrir in tue Revivan or 1858. A Memorial Vol- 
ume of Sermons. (New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1858. 12mo. 
pp- 395.) 

The publishers have done well to preserve in an enduring form some 
specimens of the preaching which the Holy Spirit has blessed in the 
great revival of 1858. Not only as a “‘memorial” of those precious hours 
has this volume more than common interest, but as a striking illustration 
of the essential unity of Protestant Christians, and as a favorable exam- 
ple of what may be called peculiarly American pulpit eloquence. Here 
are twenty-four sermons, by men from six different denominations, on 
themes most vital to true religion, and yet there is hardly a jarring note 
among them all. They all gather around one common Cross, and hold 
up a crucified Savior, revealed to the repentant, believing soul by the 
Holy Ghost, as man’s only hope. As might have been expected, there is 
great variety in the subjects discussed, and in the respective power, bril- 
liancy and directness with which they are treated, but this only adds to 
the interest of the book. 

The Baptists are well represented by Rev. Drs. E. T. Hiscox, Ed. La- 
throp, Wm. Hague and Wm. R. Williams. The sermon by the latter, 
on “The War which knows no Exempts, and gives no Quarter,” is a 
beautiful example of the manner in which genius can invest a trite sub- 
ject with surpassing interest. 
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Sermons AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED ON SpecraL Occasions. By Joun 
Harris, D.D., late President of New College, London; author of “The 
Great Teacher,” &., &e. Second Series. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1858; 8vo.; pp. 390.) 

In noticing the “ First Series’’ of these Posthumous Works of Dr. Har- 
ris, we expressed our high sense of the abilities of the author. This vol- 
ume is worthy of equal commendation, and in some respects is even more 
valuable than that. Although discussing themes not so strictly doctrinal, 
yet we find in it the same broad and sublime views of the Gospel, and of 
the Divine Intercessor and Redeemer, the same exalted standard of Chris- 
tian excellence and usefulness, similar exhibitions of intellectual power, 
taste and learning, all made tributary to the Cross. 

This volume contains fifteen sermons, and four ‘‘ charges” delivered at 
the ordination of ministers. Its contents are adapted to reach and im- 
press various classes. The sermons on “The Worth of the Soul,’*and 
“Vital Christianity, both Exclusive and Comprehensive,” are full of sol- 
emfi considerations and thrilling appeals to the impenitent; that on “ Re- 
ligious Education” sets forth the responsibility and duty of parents in 
the most vivid light; sermons xi. and xii, and the “‘charges” exhibit 
the high position, the essential qualifications and the glorious work of the 
Christian Ministry, in a manner we have never seen surpassed, while the 
remainder of the discourses are adapted to the Church at large, to confirm 
her faith, to enlarge her views, to animate her to entire consecration of 
all her energies to the glory of God, and the salvation of the world. 

The sermons of Dr. Harris are not, like those of most popular preach- 
ers, prepared merely for the ear—they must be studied to be appreciated. 
Their beauty is not tinsel, but gold, and under all their splendor of dic- 
tion lies solid thought. His imagination is rich and glowing, and sheds 
its light over almost every page. The Bible becomes in his hands a vast 
picture-gallery, and as he leads us from scene to scene, he exhibits to our 
enraptured vision the exquisite tints, the lights and shades, the hitherto un- 
noticed beauties traced there by the hand of Inspiration. Often, too, he 
condenses a weighty truth into a single sentence, a proverb sparkling 
with epigrammatic point, or links it to some beautiful figure, thus im- 
planting it imperishably inthe memory. We give a few of these “gems,” 
merely as specimens of hundreds which might be collected from his works, 


‘‘ Whatever the relation which the Christian sustains to others, he is to regard 
the influence with which it invests him as a golden chain for drawing them to 
Christ.’’ 

_ Ts there not a grave inconsistency in the fact of a church which He hath 
bought with a price, assembling in a house the price of which remains unpaid.”’ 

‘‘Nothing is absolutely unimportant, because nothing is isolated and alone. 
A whisper, it is said, may bring down an Alpine avalanche, and a word may rev- 
olutionize our character and condition forever. A look may disturb an ever- 
lasting principle, and affect the eternal destiny of others. A thought may give 
birth to an institution.’’ 

‘‘Nothiag terminates in itself—nothing terminates short of the throne of God 
—everything travels on till it reaches that point—and there it waits for judg- 
ment ”’ 

“ &very Christian is a public man, taken up into the universal designs of the 
God of grace.”’ 

‘‘ He who knows the principle of a truth, like the angel in the midst of the 
sun, stands in its centre, and sees to its cireumference.’’ 

‘Ts the Christ-preacher more likely to secure the performan-e of duty, or the 
duty-preacher to lead to Christ ?”’ 

‘* We inherit the past only as we employ it, and that we may employ it.” 

‘¢ Every truly Christian sermon isa rehearsal for the final chorus—is, in effect, 
already set to music.’’ 

— Could you concentrate all the awful terrors of God into a focus, into one 
fiery point, still you must so hold it over the heart that it shall melt, not burn,” 
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If all ministers would act on the suggestion made in the following par- 
agraph, with which we close these citations, it would soon change the 
face of the world. 


‘‘The servant of Christ, when put in trust with the ministry of a particular 
church, is to look on each of its members as a talent, concerning which the great 
Proprietor is saying—* Occupy till I come. Employ them all to the best advan- 
tage—that each may be the means of winning another, and that my church of 
five or fifty may be the means of gaining five or fifty more.’"’ 


Sermons or Rev. C. H. Spurcreon, or Lonpon. Fourth Series. (New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co, 1858. 12mo.) 

Here are twenty-seven sermons more from the same apparently inex- 
haustible source, a mind of wonderful fertility, and a heart on fire with 
Christian earnestness. We have already expressed our opinion of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s rare talents, and need only add that the present volume 
falls not the least behind its predecessors in vigor, brilliancy and reli- 
gious power. Some of the sermons are rather more striking than any in 
the previous volumes, and though we confess in their perusal experi- 
encing an occasional shock at some violations of what seem to us the 
taste and propriety which should ever mark the pulpit, still these minor 
defects are lost umid the many good qualities which distinguish them. 
He himself declares: ‘ Ye are all my witnesses, that if there be a Saxon 
word, or a homely phrase, a sentence that is rough and market-like that 
will tell you the truth, I always use that first.” A more serious defect 
is pointed out by himself when he says: ‘“‘ And perhaps even in the pul- 
pit, if we are preachers, we have got hard words to say against those 
who are not quite so advanced as we are. ” Specimens of such “hard 
words” may be found on pp. 55, 355, and elsewhere We are pleased 
with one very marked feature of these discourses. He does not prune 
the great commission, but fearlessly proclaims in no less than seven dif- 
ferent sermons: “He that believeth and is baptized—immersed—(p. 257) 
shall be saved.”” He ‘will not separate what God hath joined together.” 
We wonder not that these sermons as originally delivered were blessed 
of God to the conversion of many souls, and we hope that their extensive 
circulation in this country may be crowned with “a double blessing.” 


A Commentary oN THE OrIGINAL Text or THE AcTs OF THE APOSTLES. 
By Horatio B. Hackert, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in New- 
ton Theological Institution. A new edition, revised and greatly enlarged ; 
pp. 480, 8vo. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln ; New York: Sheldon, Blakeman 
& Co.; Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard.) 

The appearance of this volume has been anticipated with interest by 
biblical students for some months. The failing health of its author hur- 
ried the publication of the first edition before it was completed ; and his 
visit to the countries over which the narrative of Luke takes the reader, 
a journey undertaken with a view to the perfection of this work of years, 
more than for any other one object, has created an expectation in refer- 
ence to this Commentary rarely awakened. 

The subjects to be discussed in this Book of Luke are manifold; and 
to treat every part of it well requires no ordinary combination of excel- 
lences in the Commentator. The essential doctrines of Christianity, log- 
ically discussed in the Epistles, are here practically presented in speeches 
for the occasion. The nicest principles of Gospel duty, as distinguished 
from the legal requirements of the Old Dispensation, are here as fully il- 
lustrated in 1 example, as they were drawn out in the didactic portions of 
the Epistles. The whole question of church organization and discipline, 
which in its practical applications in our age of ‘church extension at home 
and abroad, has become the question of the day, is limited almost excle- 
sively to this Book of the Acts of the Apostles. The entire field, too, im 
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which biblical researches in ancient geography, history and antiquities are 
to be made, is embraced within the region over which the great Apostle 
of the Nations journeys. In fact, in every department in which a Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature is to be an expert, he finds here broadest 
“— to tax his capacity for his work. 

uch a work cannot be reviewed even hastily. On the appearance of 
the first edition, an independent article on this work of Luke, and upon 
the practical importance of the Acts of the Apostles as a part of the New 
Testament canon, was published in this Review. (See vol. xx., p. 161 in 
the No. for April, 1855. An examination into the manner in ‘which the 
author has performed each of the many difficult portions of the multiform 
labor suggested in that article, demands a review properly so called. For 
this a space in our pages, and a time for examination is required such as 
the late reception of the work of Dr. Hackett forbids in our present No. 
An extended notice of the Commentary may be expected in the No. for 
October. be 


Tue GosPet accorpinc To Mark. ‘Translated from the Greek, on the 
basis of the Common English Version. With Notes. (New York: 
American Bible Union 1858.) 

This version, throughout, renders ‘Barra’ by ‘immerse,’ which in 
some cases has rather a strange sound; but use would soon obviate that 
difficulty, were it the only one in the way of the change. The preposi- 
tion ev, in connection with Barriga, is rendered by its English synonym 
‘in; i. 8—‘* I have immersed in water.” The following substitutions are 
made; nearly all of them, in our judgment, warranted by the original, 
and an improvement on the Common Version,—i. 3—‘‘ desert” for ‘* wil- 
derness ;” i. 7—‘“‘ strap” for ‘ latchet ;” i. 13—‘‘ tried” for “tempted ;” 
i. 22—“‘ teaching” for ‘doctrine ;”’ i, 41—‘‘demons” for ‘devils ;’’ i. 43 
ii. 2, and sundry places, “strictly” for straitly,”’ and “immediately” for 
‘‘straightway ;” li. 3—‘‘ paralytic” for “sick of the palsy;” 1. 5— 
** child” for ‘son ;” ii. 7—*‘revilings’’ for “ blasphemies ;” i1, 14—“‘ tax 
office” for ‘‘ receipt of custom ;” ii. 15—‘* tax gatherers” for “‘ publicans ;” 
iii. 14—“‘appointed” for ‘‘ordained.” There are frequent cases in which 
the article is either omitted or restored, or differently rendered, so as to 
secure greater conformity to the original. The participial construction 
of the Greek is more closely followed than in the Common Version ;— 
sometimes, we think, too closely for the English idiom On the whole, 
however, we regard it as an excellent peculiarity of this work, that it 
does not seem to seek unnecessary changes. We cannot doubt that this 
and similar works will ultimately promote the cause of biblical learning. 
We are glad to see the paragraphic form adopted. The arrangement of 
having the old version, the Greek text and the revised version in three 
parallel columns, with copious foot-notes, is certainly very convenient. 
The mechanical execution is in the best style. In fact, one wonders 
whether such style, for publications not designed to be final, is compat- 
ible, with that economy which should ever be practiced in the disburse- 
ment of collected funds. 


A Manvat or tHe CHatpee Lancuace, containing a Chaldee Grammar, 
Crestomathy and Vocabulary; with an Appendix of the Rabbinic and 
Samaritan Dialects. By Exias Riccs, D.D. Second Edition. Revised. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph; London: Sampson Low & Son. ) 

We hail the publication of this neat and comprehensive volume as an 
indication of a renewed interest in Oriental Literature in America. Be- 
sides this, the promised new edition of Nordheimer’s valuable Hebrew 
Grammar; the probable influence of the revisions of our version of the 
Old Testament by the Bible Union, both upon those who favor, and upon 
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those who oppose their efforts; together with a work which we under- 
stand is in progress, somewhat upon the plan of ‘‘The Englishman’s 
Greek Concordance of the New Testament,” designed to facilitate the ex- 
amination of all the different renderings into English of any word in the 
Hebrew Bible,—all tend to encourage the hope that a more earnest at- 
tention may hereafter be given to the tongue in which God’s earliest and 
most extended communications to man were made. 

The importance of Chaldee is readily, perceived when it is considered 
that several chapters of the Bible are in this language; that material as- 
sistance is given, in prosecuting the study of Hebrew, by a knowledge of 
this cognate dialect; that the earliest and most important aids for inter- 
preting the Old Testament Scriptures, dating back probably farther than 
Josephus, or the Christian Era,—the Targums of Onke!los and Jonathan 
—are in Chaldee; and that it will require but little effort to master it, 
and attain these advantages. Prof. Stuart says—‘‘ The Chaldee is a very 
easy conquest to the well-grounded Hebrew student. A few weeks de- 
voted to it will enable him to read it with as much facility as he does the 
Hebrew.” 

The editor of this Manual, Dr. Riggs, after spending twenty-four years 
in missionary service in Greece and Turkey, has revised his translation 
of Winer’s Chaldee Grammar, published in 1832, introducing whatever 
seemed to be improvements in a subsequent edition by Prof. Winer, to- 
gether with valuable notes of his own. It appears to be all that could 
be desired by the biblical scholar, as an introduction to the study of 
Chaldee. M. 


A TREATISE ON THE GREEK PREPOSITIONS, AND ON THE Cases or Nouns 
WITH WHICH THESE ARE Usep. By Gessner Harrison, M.D., Professor of 
Latin in the University of Virginia. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1858.) 

We look upon this work as one of the most valuable contributions to 
Philology recently made in this or any country. The importance and 
difficulty of the Prepositions, both in point of practical rendering, and 
still more of philosophical explanation, must be well known to every crit- 
ical student of language. ‘The author, who was for many years Pro- 
fessor of Greek as well as Latin in the University of Virginia, and who is 
known for his ‘‘ Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin Language,” 
appears to have prepared the work before us not only from the results of 
life-long teaching, but with an immense amount of special labor. Col- 
lecting, in the study of every particular Preposition, a great number of 
examples, and carefully ascertaining the signification in every instance, 
he has proceeded, upon the strictest principles of inductive science, to 
classify these significations, until he reached the fundamental idea which 
the Preposition conveys. All the various meanings are then arranged in 
order, so as to show how one might spring out of another; and after- 
wards these meanings are severally combined with some one or other of 
the significations of the Cases, (which have been investigated in the, first 
chapter,) so as to furnish a rational explanation of all the various uses. 

As a specimen of the inductive method applied tc linguistic investiga- 
tions, the book is admirable. As to the principles established, and the 
special methods adopted, no one can question their correctness and value, 
even though some should doubt whether particular examples have been 
rightly explained. And we know of no work which would give more of 
that peculiar and most valuable discipline which is to be derived from 
Philological study. The precise discernment and exact expression ot 
those abstract relations cf thought which the Prepositions often repre- 
sent, is really among the most difficult exercises to which the mind can 
‘be subjected. 
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Besides, the work is extremely valuable for practical reference. A co- 
pious and well-arranged Table of Contents will enable one to turn imme- 
diately to what the author has to say upon each particular use of every 
Preposition; and all the significations of every Preposition are presented 
in a tabular form; so that the book may be consulted almost as readily as 
a Lexicon. 

The author has confined himself to the classical Greek; but his results 
will of course greatly aid in ascertaining the significations of the Preposi- 
tions in New Testament Greek. We are persuaded that these results 
can be made to throw light on several difficult and interesting points of 
New Testament criticism, besides rendering frequent service to every tol- 
erably competent reader of the Original Scriptures. 

We hope to have a more extended review of this work in our next No. 
Meantime, we commend it to the careful examination of classical scholars, 
and of all our brethren in the ministry who are inclined to form any crit- 
ical acquaintance with the Greek of the New Testament. 

The volume is handsomely printed and bound, (500 pp., 8vo.,) so as to 
be quite attractive in appearance. It has been published by subscription, 
but we learn that copies can be had by communicating with the author, 
or with the publishers. — 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN Putpit; or Commemorative Notices of Dis- 
tinguished American Clergymen of Various Denominations, from the 
Early Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty-Five. With Historical Introductions. By Wriutam B. 
Spracue, D.D. Volumes IIT. and IV. (New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1858.) 

These noble volumes, covering fourteen hundred and fifty large octavo 
pages, and containing the memoirs of two hundred and fifty-five Presby- 
terian ministers, are worthy of their predecessors, and give pleasing as- 
surance of the value of the volumes yet to come. This work seems to us 
to have advantages inherent to its plan. By being largely made up of 
contributions from sources almost as numerous as the persons noticed, it 
not only presents a large and pleasing variety of style and sentiment, but 
enables the reader to become acquainted both with the distinguished sub- 
jects, and with the large number of not less distinguished authors of 
these memoirs. The plan of the author seems to be to give first a brief 
history of the individual under notice, and then to subjoin communica- 
tions giving analysis of character, anecdotes, reminiscences, &. The 
historical ‘sketch, though valuable, is of course dry and skeleton-like, 
compared with these communications, which are not only the cream of 
the work, but would be so, even if they bore a much smaller proportion 
to its whole contents. In fact, they generally give us what we so much 
want, but so seldom get in biography, a near and inner view of the life and 
character of the subject. The reason of this excellency is obvious. The 
writers of these communications do not dream that they are writing bi- 
ography, and hence do not put on the stilts of dignified authorship. 
They just tell their story as simply as if they were telling it at the fire- 
side. In some cases, we doubt not, they aimed only to furnish the facts 
for the compiler to weave into the narrative, but he has, we think, shown 
great wisd)m in inserting these communivations just as they were writ- 


ten, and thus giving the reader in condensed form what he most wishes 
to have. 


A BrograpuicaL Sketcu or Sir Henry Havetock, K.C.B. By the 
Rev. Wa. Brock. (N. Y: R. Carter & Bros, 530 Broadway. 16mo., 
pp. 305.) 


Havelock was an honor to his race not so much for his military ge- 
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nius, fortitude and bravery, his heroic achievements in India, which 
made his name the theme of every tongue, and won from his nation dis- 
tinctions which came too late to be worn by the veteran soldier, but for 
his piety, his usefulness, his illustrious example of what Religion can do 
for man under the most unpropitious circumstances. He was a Baptist, 
and was not ashamed to own it, whatever it might cost. He was a 
Christian, of Puritanic firmness of principle, and yet full of gentle and 
tender affections, a man of faith, of prayer, of benevolence, of integrity, 
who, though assailed by uncommon temptations, swerved not from the 
truth, but ev erywhere, in the camp or the battle-field, in reverses or in 
victory, trusted in God, and did good as he had opportunity. It is as a 
moral hero that we admire him most, and while reading this sketch of 
his eventful life, we were constantly reminded of the inspired picture of 
the “Centurion of the Italian Band.” ‘A devout man, and one that 
feared God, with all his house, who gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God always.” 

A full Memoir of this remarkable man is in course of preparation by 
John Marshman, Esq., but the book before us, with a rapid sketch of his 
history, amply illustrates the noble traits of bis character, and contains 
a most thrilling account of the awful scenes at Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
which have never perhaps been surpassed in horror and tragic interest. 
A Portrait of Havelock, and a Map of Lucknow add to its value. 


America AND AmeriIcAN Mertnopism. By Rev. F. J. Jonson. With 
Prefutory Letters by Rev. T. B. Sargent, D.D., and Rev. John Hannah, 
D.D. (New York: Virtue Emmins ‘& Co. 1857. 12mo., pp. 399.> 

A series of letters written by the author during a flying trip of only 
seven weeks through some portions of the United States, nearly three 
weeks of which were spent in attendance on the Methodist General Con- 
ference. As might have been expected, it is superficial, and not infre 
quently erroneous in its statements, and has abundant marks of “ John 
Bull” about it. Some of the descriptions are good, and the sketches of 
American Methodism, especially of some of its most distinguished pio- 
neers, interesting. 


Narratives or RemarkaBie Conversions anp Revivat INcrvents; 
including a review of revivals from the Day of Pentecost to the Great 
Awakening in the last century—conversions of eminent persons—in- 
stances of remarkable conversions and answers to prayer—an account of 
the rise and progress of the Great Awakening of 1857—8. By Wittiam 
C. Conayt. With an Introduction by Henry Ward Beecher. (N. Y.: 
Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau Street. 1858.) 

The title-page gives a good description of this volume. Its contents 
are of a very miscellaneous character, and while it abounds with many 
interesting incidents, and striking illustrations of the power of divine 
grace, it bears the marks of havi ing been thrown together in great haste. 
It is principally a collection of anecdotes which have been floating about 
in various books and newspapers, brought together with little or no re- 
gard to order. Some of them, too, appear to us of very doubtful authen- 
ticity. The account of the revival of 1857—S is of course very meagre 
and unsatisfactory, prepared as it was in April last. It may furnish 
useful materials for the future historian of that glorious work of grace, 
but otherwise the whole volume is one of mere temporary interest. 


History or tHe Orictn, Formation AND ApbopTion or THE ConsTITU- 
TION or THE Unirep Srates; with Notices of the Principal Framers. B 
Grorce Tickvor Curtis. In Two Volumes. Volume II. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1858.) 

One wonders, while reading these volumes cf Mr. Curtis, that the work 
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which he has so ably performed had not been even earlier undertaken, 
for certainly no history could be more interesting and important, both 
relative'y and igtrinsically, than that of the Constitution of the United 
States. We are most frequently in the habit of viewing that instrument 
analytically. The volume before us, which presents it synthetically, 
with all the many alternatives, which being considered, were for due rea- 
sons abandoned in favor of the provisions actually adopted, affords the 
means of securing an important kind of mental exercise, while it tends to 
heighten our appreciation of the instrument itself. Mr. Curtis, wisely, 
as we think, does not ‘“‘ undertake the explanation and discussion of all 
those particular questions of construction that must constantly arise un- 
der alinost every clause and feature of such an instrument as the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” He proposes to consider such questions 
only so far as may be necessary to accomplish his main design—* to de- 
scribe those great modifications in the principles and structure of the 
Union that took place * * * *; to state the essential features of the new 
government; and to trace the process by which they were evolved from 
the elements to which the framers of that government resorted.” This 
delicate task has, in our judgment, been performed with ability and 
fairness. The style of our author is perspicuous without being unduly 
ee and so glowing as to invest even the dryest themes with interest. 

le philosophizes just enough to prove himself something more than the 
mere chronicler of res gestae, yet never so much as to weary the reader 
with detention from the main subject. His descriptive powers are very 
fine, and are well brought cut in detailing the history of the adoption of 
the Constitution by the several States. We seem almost transported to 
the Convention in Richmond, where those giants, Henry, Edmund Ran- 
dolph and Mason wrestled in argument; to see Hamilton in the Conven- 
tion of New York—‘ how vigilant and thoughtful he was, sometimes 
watching for the messenger who might descend the eastern hills with re- 

orts from New Hampshire, sometimes turning to the south, and listen- 
ing for the footfall of his couriers from Virginia ;” and to hear the rejoic- 
ing acclamation which seemed to echo through the land, as one State after 
another ratified the bond which has since, in its main features unchanged, 
bound those and yet other States together in mutually-benefiting sister- 
hood. Esto perpetua. The mechanical execution of this work cannot be 
too highly praised. We express all by saying that it is just such as to 
make the reading of it a pleasure. 


Wyomine; its History, Stirring Incidents and Romantic Adventures. 
By Grorce Peck, D.D. With Illustrations. (New York: Ilarper & 
Brothers. 1858.) 

The historic incidents of which it has been the scene, and the enno- 
bling pen of Campbell, have rendered the beautiful vale of Wyoming 
classic ground. Accordingly the information so pleasantly conveyed in 
the volume before us will have a general interest, At the sa ae time, we 
doubt whether the size of the book, and the amount of detail which it 
contains, will not rather localize its circulation. 


A Curistian Mercuant: A Memorr or Jas. C. Crane. By J. L. Bur- 
rows, D.D. (Southern Baptist Publication Society. 1858.) 

Since the death of James C. Crane, we have anxiously looked for the 
appearance of a volume which should at once constitute a suitable tribute 
to his memory, and improve for the good of others his bright example. 
The lives of such men as Budgett, Cobb, Bleecker and Crane, though 
quiet and uneventful, are fraught with rich blessings to their race, and 
serve as beacon lights after they are gone. There is too great a tendency 
to neglect the biographies of pious, prominent laymen, while often the 
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memvirs of ministers, no more instructive, are promptly written and 
widely circulated. Certainly, an important argument for memorials of 
the former is found in the facts that the class which they specially ad- 
dress and concern are to the ministry as five hundred to one, and that 
men in the daily walks of life need to see not how ministers have lived, 
but how men just like themselves have carried ‘ business into their reli- 
gion, and their religion into their business.’ In some of the States have 
appeared worthy volumes containing the “lives’’ of their ministers. We 
venture the suggestion whether almost every State has not been blessed 
with enough pious, efficient laymen to furnish from their lives a vol- 
ume of biography, which should be interesting and profitable to thou- 
sands. Could not some Belcher, or Babcock, or Williams, or Taylor, un- 
dertake such atask? We question whether any of our Baptist Publishing 
Houses or Societies could issue a more popular and useful work than an 
octavo of some three hundred pages, containing biographical sketches of 
a dozen or a score of plain, earnest laymen who have “served their gen- 
eration.” 

The unpretending volume before us, with its excellent steel portrait, 
will prove a welcome souvenir to the many who persona!ly knew and ad- 
mired James ©. Crane; while to yet many more it will impressively urge 
the sweet and solemn duty of entire consecration to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and clearly teach the perfect compatibility of diligence in busi- 
ness and fervor of spirit. We have never seen a book which we would 
prefer to put into the hands of a young Christian man just entering upon 
business life. 


Essays in Biocraruy AnD Criticism. By Perer Bayne, M.A., author 
of “The Christian Life, Social and Individual,” etc. Second Series. 
(Boston: Gould & Lincoln; 8vo.; pp. 392.) 

We have read this collection of essays with almost unmingled delight. 
We hardly know which to admire most, the wide acquaintance of the au- 
thor with literature, science and history, the candor and even-handed 
justice with which he weighs the characters he reviews, the boundless 
fertility of his stores of illustration, or the copiousness, ease and brilliancy 
of the style in which he pours out his treasures for the entertainment and 
instruction of his readers. His talent for Biographical Sketches is of the 
highest order, as his masterly portraitures of Coleridge, Napoleon and 
Wellington in this volume evince; his criticisms are keen and discrimi- 
nating, but fair and impartial, and his rebukes of Kingsley and Macaulay 
for the want of the highest elements of the Christian faith in their fasei- 
nating works, seem to us richly deserved. In the remaining essays on 
Sir Archibald Alison, Plato, the Characteristies of Christian Civiliza- 
tion, the Pulpit and the Press, and in his defence of Hugh Miller’s 
«Testimony of the Rocks,” (as in fact more or less in the who!e volume, ) 
there is observable such a profound reverence for the Bible, such unswerv- 
ing trust in Christianity as the truth of God, the Regenerator of the Na- 
tions, combined with such philosophic and literary culture and power, 
that we cannot but thank God that he has raised up such a man, so nobly 
even in his youth* to commend to refined minds the religion he loves 
Long may he be spared te execute the works he has projected, which 
cannot fail, in our opinion, to prove at once highly popular and greatly 
useful. 


Mepicat Lexicon: a Dictionary of Medical Science. By Rostey Dun- 








'* These essays were first published, with one or two exceptions, in the author’s 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth years. 
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etison, M.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. Oectavo, pp. 992. 
Fifteenth Edition.) 

Of a work which has been so many years before the public, and which 
has gone on from edition to edition, increasing in size like the rolling 
snow-ball, an extended notice from us would seem unealled for. This, 
however, is one of those comparatively few monuments of literary indus- 
try which eventually find a place in almost every library: one which has, 
in its previous editions, rendered the name of its author familiar among 
physicians wherever the English language is spoken. Some idea of the 
completeness of the work, and of the amount of labor expended upon its 
compilation, may be derived from the fact that it defines nearly sixty 
thousand terms; and so thorough has been the revision for the present 
edition, that it contains about six thousand more terms than the preced- 
ing one. 

Yet the work is not a dictionary merely. Most of the terms are fol- 
lowed by a short but instructive explanation, while to the more import- 
ant ones more space isalloted. For example: over half a column is given 
to the word fracture, over two columns are devoted to the word heart, 
three to heat; nearly four pages to fevers, nearly five pages to feigned 
diseases, and nearly eight pages to poisons. In a word, the volume is a 
condensation of the world’s knowledge of medicine and kindred subjects 
brought up to the present time,—a guide-book, without which the stu- 
dent would grope like a blind man in the highways and by-ways of a 
strange city: and even the schooled practitioner, deprived of its friendly 
light, would find himself occasionally tripping in well-known avenues. 

But it is not merely to physicians, who know its worth better than we 
can tell them, that we would speak of this work. Medical Science is no 
longer the exclusive property of the profession which has toiled in its 
development, and not only rendered all the constituents and products of 
the earth, but the very air and sunshine of heaven tributary to its growth. 
Within the last quarter of a century, the public mind has been partially 
awakened to the truth that ‘‘the proper study” of the student is himself, 
and hence books upon anatomy, physiology and hygiene have been intro- 
duced into the common schools of some of the States, and into high schools 
and academies very generally. In fact, while few are the members of 
the other learned professions who are willing to acknowledge themselves 
entirely uninformed upon these branches of a modern education, it is not 
uncommon to find individuals among the masses, especially the rising 
generation, whose knowledge of the structure of the system and the laws 
of health would have conferred fame and fortune upon a physician a hun- 
dred years ago. 

The consequence, in this eminently practical age, cannot be otherwise 
than an improvement in the sanitary condition of that portion of societ 
thus blessed, and a prolongation of human life. If, as has been stated, 
the average term of life is more than twice as long now as it was in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, may it not be possible that, in the middle . 
of the twentieth, the whole civilized world will act with reference to the 
undeniable fact, that the laws of Nature are violated whenever a human 
being is cut off in the morning or noontide of his career, and that he only 
lives out all his days who attains that ‘age which melts in unperceived 
decay.” To the people, therefore, in that new study which we believe is 
to take rank in our Common Schools, at no distant time, with that of ge- 
ography and mathematics, we would commend this work as one deserv- 
ing their unhesitating confidence and frequent study. 

Before closing, we feel it a privilege to utter a few words of criticism, 
because in a work of this kind a minute flaw might be greatly magnified 
' by the universal eye. And first, in regard to pronunciation,—why does 
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Dr. Dunglison write sulph’uric instead of sulphu’ric? anemo’ne instead 
of anem’one? larynge’al and pharynge’al instead of laryn’geal and pha- 
ryn’ geal? hematem’esis instead of hamateme’sis? and if intercell/ular 
why intercel’lular passages ? 

The entire article under the head of Gaz would be more in accordance 
with common usage under the term Gas, with the corresponding terms 
spelled accordingly. We prefer sulphuretted, carburetted, arseniuretted, 
and similar terms, with a single ¢, but here authorities differ. 

We would suggest that several words, which we cannot here cite, but 
which are used only by the vulgar and in a vulgar sense, should be omit- 
ted in future editions. Gob, a word better expunged than preserved, does 
not mean mouth. If the following word is agreeable to physicians, ei- 
ther in conversation or composition, we shall take no exception to its 
perpetuation, although it might sound slightly formidable to a sensitive 
patient, viz,: Urethrocysteoaneurysmatotomia. = 


Tue HWasneesn Eater: being Passages from the Life of a Pythagorean. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo , pp. 371.) 

Hasheesh is the resin of the Indian Hemp, a highly intoxicating drug. 
This writer describes the mental raptures and agonies produced by its 
use, and his desperate yet successful struggles for deliverance from its 
terrible fascinations, His style is diffuse, but highly ornate and vivid, 
and his gorgeous or sombre day-dreams are interspersed with philosoph- 
ical discussions. We, however, question the utility of such ‘ confess- 
ions.”’ 


Tue Op Rep Sanpstone; or, New Walks in an Old Field. To which 
is appended a series of Gevlogical Papers read before the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh. By Hucu Miter, LL.D., author of “The Foot- 
prints of the Creator,” “‘ The Testimony of the Rocks.” Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. A New and Enlarged Edition. (Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, &., &e. 1858.) 

It were superfluous to praise “‘ The O'd Red Sandstone.” The present 
edition is a reprint of the seventh British edition, and contains consider- 
able and valuable matter not include‘ in the earlier editions. We quote 
from the American Publisher’s Notice: ‘‘ While the text and notes of 
Mr. Miller are preserved without the slightest change or revision, some 
notes have been appended by a friend of Mrs. Miller, with the view of 
drawing attention to whatever modifications of opinion he may himself 
have recorded in his later works, or may have been known to express 
verbally in conversation with his friends. * * * * * Butthe most 
important additions to the volume are from the pen of Ilugh Miller him- 
self. ‘They consist of the Geological Papers read by him before the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh. These Papers add to the value of the 
work. The American Publisi.ers have als» made certain changes in the 
arrangemeut of the work which are a decided improvement. 


Nores AND QUESTIONS FoR THE OrAL INstRUCTION Or CoLoRED PeopLe, 
with Appropriate Texts and Hymns. By Rev, E. T. WinkLer With 
an Introduction by James Tupper, Esq. (Charleston; Southern Baptist 
Publication Society ; pp. 134.) 

An admirable Manual for the purpose, as also for the use of Parents 
and Sunday School Teachers generally. 


ANNUAL oF Screntiric Discovery; or, Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, for 1858. Edited by Davip A. Weis, A.M. (Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1858.) 

So numerous are the discoveries in science and art, that when one has 
learned all that the schools teach on these subjects, he needs to keep on 
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the alert if he would not find himself, in a few years, utterly behind the 
times. In this effort, he will find assistance in perusing the journals of 
art and science, the Reports of the Patent Office, and of Scientific Associ- 
otions. But the majority of persons will find it more satisfactory to 
“read up” for a year at a time, by the aid of a work such as the pres- 
ent; while the still more general reader will use this work to advantage 
for purposes of reference. ‘The volumes of previous years are a guarantee 
for the character of the present volume, as condensed, complete and reli- 
able. We copy from the title-page the following rich bill of fare. The 
Annuai exhibits ‘‘the most important discoveries and improvements in 
mechanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, zoology, mineralogy, meteorology, geography, antiquities, etc., to- 
gether with a list of recent scientific publications, a classified list of pat- 
ents, obituaries of eminent scientific men, notes on the progress of science 
during the year 1857.”’ The frontispiece contains a portrait of Henry D. 
Rogers, of Pennsylvania, Professor elect in the University of Edinburgh, 
Seotland. 


Tue Cuurcu or Gop as aN ELEMENT or THE GospEL, and the Idea, 
Structure and Functions thereof. A Discourse in Two Parts. By Rev. 
Sruart Ropinson, Professor of Church Government and Pastoral Theol- 
ogy in the Theological Seminary at Danville, Ky. With an Appendix, 
containing the most important Symbols of Presbyterian Church Govern- 
ment. Historically arranged and illustrated. (Philadelphia: Joseph 
M. Wilson. 1858.) 

This work grew out of an Inaugural Discourse on the same subject 
which the author delivered before the Board of Directors of the Danville 
Theological Seminary, and which they requested for publication. In- 
stead of complying with their request, he prepared the present volume, 
which consists of ‘‘a brief, suggestive outline of the doctrine of the 
(Presbyterian) Church, * * * accompanied by the more important utter- 
auces of the Presbyterian Church since the Reformation, concerning the 
Church and its government.’”’ Mr. Robinson wields a vigorous pen, and 
invests any subject on which he writes with interest, and his views, even 
when not received, cannot be read without profit. Of course, on “the 
Church of God,” the author cannot be expected to give utterances in ac- 
cordance with Baptist doctrine. Nevertheless, we think that some of 
the positions for which he contends are just such as would form a suit- 
able basis for a Baptist superstructure. Of his definition of “the Church 
of God,” we by no means approve, but in che following paragraphs he 
urges truths which the Pedobaptist world are too prone to forget or deny- 
‘It is clear that Christ has left little room for the exercise of mere hu- 
man ingenuities, the dogmas of human tradition or the suggestions of 
human expediency, in respect to the order and ordinances, any more 
than in respect to the doctrinal creed of the Church. Such order and or- 
dinances as the very nature of the Church called for, and because such as 
the nature of the Church called for, were ordained from the first as to 
their substance. * * * * * * ‘The tendency of our times to un- 
derrate the importance of the doctrine of Christ as a King, and the great 
system of truths that belong to it, in comparison to the doctrine of Christ 
as a Priest and the great system of truths that belong to it, seems wholl 
arbitrary, and out of harmony with the spirit of the revealed Word, 
which certainly gives equal, if not greater prominence to the kingly office 
of the Mediator and its accompanying truths.” We agree with the au- 
thor as to the intimate connection between correct theology and correct 
views of the Church, and find in this the explanation of the fact that evan- 
gelical Pedobaptists, when they explain the way of salvation, invariably 
cut up by the roots their common arguments for infant baptism. When 
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the author says that the children of Abraham were “ born members of the 
visible community” which the Abrahamic covenant founded, does he not 
undermine his theory that the Church now is a continuation of this com- 
munity, and that baptism is the ordinance for becoming a member? Por- 
tions of the book seem to savor of a boastful spirit in behalf of his Church. 
But this, if not characteristic of Presbyterianism, certainly is of our 
times. 


CuitpHoop AND THE CuurcH. By T. F. Ranpotew Mercein, A.M. 
(N. Y.: Anson D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 1858; 12mo, pp. 53.) 

This brief tract is a new attempt to render evangelical Christianity consistent 
with infant baptism, and, like many former failures, it can do so only by explain- 
ing away or ignoring some of its principal doctrines. The writer admits in 
words, the doctrine of ‘‘an evil nature inherited from Adam,’’ but denies it in 
fact, by his theory that ‘‘the atonement regenerates.’’ If we understand him, 
he means to teach that this is true of every child now born into the world, *‘that 
the unconscious babe is a Christian babe, justified and regenerate.’’ If so, the 
doctrine of native depravity is a perfect nullity. It no longer exists. Every 
child is not ‘‘shapen in iniquity, and conceived in sin,’’ but *‘ born regenerate, ’’ 
and the duty of the Church is not to seek its conversion, but to ‘‘nurture it 
without a day’s apostacy into pious maturity.’’? There is a radical difference 
between this and every other theory of infant baptism. We have here no non- 
sense about infant faith, or parental faith, or baptismal regeneration, but the 
much more consistent, though not less absurd ground is taken, that ‘‘it is meet 
to seal the babe as God's who has the intrinsic jitness, and the prospective culture 
which confirms its character.’’ 

This view is advocated with much beauty of expression, and some plausibility, 
bat with hardly any appeal to the Scriptures, waich must certainly have revealed 
with the utmost plainness if at all, a doctrine so vitally important in its charac- 
ter and bearings. We hail every such discussion as an evidence of the fact that 
the question of the relation of children to Christ's Church is being sifted to the 
bottom. That this writer’s theory, contradicted as it is by universal observa- 
tion, and by all the Scriptures which teach the native depravity of the human 
soul, will not be accepted by the mass of Evangelical Pedobaptists, we feel con- 
fident, but its very boldness may startle many, and lead them to the true view of 
baptism. 


Tue Cruise or THE Betsey; or, a Summer Ramble among the Fossiliferous 
Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist; or, Ten Thousand 
Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. By the late HugH Miner. 
(12mo.; pp. 594. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.) 

Although this volume, from its geological cast, will hardly prove so interesting 
to the general reader, and from its necessary Jack of scientific arrangement, may 
not be so valuable to the geologist as some others of its Jamented author’s writ- 
ings, yet nothing which Hugh Miller wrote can be unworthy public attention. 
Ilis marvellous powers of description and inexhaustible treasures of language 
have a fine field for their display in the wild scenery and richly stored fossilifer- 
ous rocks of the ‘‘ Small Isles,’’ and of Scotland; and he invests the otherwise 
dry details of geological discovery with a charm and a romantic interest, such a 
no other man could have thrown around them. He takes the reader by the hand 
as he walks ‘‘ along ranges of sepulchres greatly more wonderful than those of 
Thebes or Petraea, and mayhap a thousand times more ancient,’’ interprets for 
him the *‘ sermons in stones’’ which he hears there, and entertains him at inter- 
vals with anecdotes of personal adventure, old legends of the country, or inci- 
dents ‘* by flood and field’’ illustrating the enthusiasm of the true student of sci- 
ence, or the self-denial and devotion which ennobled the early struggles of the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

One remark deserves special mention: ‘‘not one of our truly accomplished 
geologists is an infidel, in the science of which infidelity has most largely availed 
itseif.”’ 


JOURNAL OF PRUCERDINGS OF THE SABBATH Scuoot Convention held at 
Indianapolis, Oct. 27, 28, 29, 1857. With appended statistical and other 
information. (Published by order of the Convention. 1858.) 
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This is a little book, but treating of an important subject, and abound- 
ing in valuable suggestions. It presents the views, freely given, of a 
number of persons of different sections and denominations on sundr 
questions connected with Sabbath Schools. Such Conventions as this 
are becoming common, and cannot fail to awaken interest and impart in- 
formation on the subject discussed. For those who cannot attend these, 
a faithful, full report of their proceedings would often be more useful 
than a formal treatise. This Report was made with the assistance of a 
professional reporter, and we learn that a few copies still remain, and 
may be had (for twenty-five cents each) by applying to the Secretary, 
J. W. McIntire, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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3. Andrus, Martinsburgh, N. Y.,; 
Jan. 6. 

Hi. Ayars, James city, Va. Jan. 17. 

David Ansley, Worthington, Pa.,, 
Dec. 31. 

F. H. Averitt, Antioch, Ky., Jan-| 
uary L5. | 

J. Ash, Lyons, N. Y., May 12. 

W.J Albright, Caldwell, Texas, | 
March 26. | 

G. Y. Browne, Madison, Georgia, | 
May 2. 

J. Bear, Bear Creek, Wis., April. 

J. Barrow, Belmont, [11,, Dec. 16.| 

P. C. Bassett, Hartland, Mich ,| 
Dec. 23. 

Geo. 
Jan. 3. 

EK. Briggs, Whittingham, 
mont, Jan. 6. 

J.M. Ball, Palmyra, Pa., March 3. 

L. B. Barker, Salisbury, N. Y., 
March 25. 

J. Babbage, Patterson, New York, 
April 8. 

C. J. P. Babeock, Fulton, Ind., 
April 10. | 

A. A. Blunt, Crane Creek, IIL, 
April 3. 

John Bell, Salem, Hl., April 11 

P. M. Calloway, Macon Cc., Ala.,| 
Dee. 12. | 

H. F. Cochrane, Oppenhim, N. Y.,| 
March 4. | 

H. Clark, Fabius, N. Y., March) 
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T. W. Clark, Dewitt, Ia, March 17. 
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ary 25. 
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March 20. 
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Nov. 16. 
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Ohio, Jan. 14. | 
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Robert M. Enlous, Pleasant Grove, 
Ky., Jan. 8, 
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Jan. 28. 
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[l., Mareh 14. 
B. East, Heltonsville, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 27. 
R. T. Flewellin, York, Michigan, 
Jan. 14, 
KE. C. Farley, Shardon, 0., March 
10. 
J. J. Fleming, Sumter, 8S. Caro- 
lina, April 24. 
J. W. Forest, New Harmony, In- 
diana, April 24. 
s. J. Goodsell, Lincoln, Ill., Dee. 
0, 
Samuel Gordshell, New Prospect, 
Pa., Dec. 17. 
H. C. Graves, 
Mass., March 9. 
M. Gomorley, White Co., IIL, 
Jan. 13. 
Horace Gallup, Brooklyn, Mich., 
Feb. 13. 
J. B. Hartwell, Greenville, South 
Carolina, May 2. 
R. L. Haikes, W. Eaton, N. Y 
D. EK. Ualteman, Bloomfield, Tl 
Jan. 13. 
M. C. Hendren, Sharon, Pa., Jan. 
20. 
Willard Hadlock, Patridge, IIl., 
Jan. 14. 
John M. Iluston, New Harmony, 
Ind., April 24. 
Enos Hicks, W. 
March 24. 
A. G. Harley, Newtown, April 10. 
W. E. Hughson, Camden, South 
Carolina, April 17. 
W. Hamrick, Carrolton, Georgia, 
April 3. 
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Jos. Haskell, Shutesbury, Mass., Alfred Owen, China, Me., Feb. 9. 


April 27. W. C. Pratt, Delaware, Ill., De- 
Hl. M. Jones, Schoolcraft, Mich., cember 23. 

May 19. D. J. Phillips, Ohio County, Ky., 
J. Howker, King’s Creek, Ohio, Nov. 21. 

May 31. J. S. Philips, La Grange, Ohio, 


H. Keer, Abbott, Pa., October 7. March 3. 
P. C. Kassett, Hart!and, Mich., Asa Prescott, Annawan, Illinois, 


Dee. 23. April 14. 

K. Kinman, Mt. Pleasant Mo., Lewis Price, Gum Branch, Ga., 
March 13. April 6. 

T. J. Knapp, Edenton, N. Caroli- W. B. Pedigo, Lafayette, Va., 
na, April 8. May 3. : 

T. C. Karen, Harmony, Ohio, D.J. Parker, Ash, Mich., May -. 
April 15. D. H. Palmer, Argyle, Wisconsin, 

G. M. P. King, Farmington, Me., HH. B. Parker, Greenwood, Fla., 
May —. May 16. 

H. C. Luller, Forestville, N. Y., A.J. Rogers, Scott, Pa., Jan. 6, 
Dec. 2 Hi. N. Reese, Bethel, Miss., De- 


J. Lee, Glasgow, Iowa, Jan. 23. cember 19. 
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Jan, 24. ‘Pa., Dee. 30. 

G. C. Lorimer, Harrodsburg, Ky.,| KE. Richards, Bethel, Ind., Feb. 5. 
Jan, 30. | J. C. Rush, Munfordville, Ohio, 
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ruary 27. Hi. Rockwell, Bear Creek, Wis., 
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H. S. Moore, Summerville, Ga..| E. H. Seymour, Charleston, S. C., 
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C. C. Miller, Alpine, Michigan,! J. W. Searle, Richmond, N. IL, 
March 4. ‘Feb. 25. 

D. G. McGraw, Aickens Co., Ala-| 8. Sill, Allegeny, N. Y., March -. 
bama, Jan. —. | J. Smith, Sparta, Ala., April 3. 


A. P. Merrill, Colesville, N. Y.,) B. H. Shepard, Thorn Apple, 
March 17. |Mich., May 5. 

Robert Moore, Greencastle, Ind.,| TT. Terry, Montville, C., March 17. 
March 31. | <A. G. Thomas, Freeport, Illinois, 

J. 8S. Martin, Buffalo, New York, March 4. 


April 27. | W. Trowbridge, Lawrence, Ind., 
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David Whittinghill, Ohio Co., Ky.,| 
Nov. 21, | 
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Jan. 8. | 
W. N. Wilbur, Saxton’s 
Vt., Feb. 11. 
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J. E. White, Unity, 0., Jan. 25. 


O. S. Wolfe, Crestline, Ohio, 
March 11. 


N. Whittemore, Canton, Maine, 
March 15. 
E. Wiley, Lawrence, Ind., April 


T. B. West, Ebenezer, Ga., Feb. 3./21. 

J. M. Woods, Glasgow, Iowa,) J. Worthy, Jasper Co., Ill., April 
Jan 23. 13. 

C. Wilson, Brookfield, Connecti-- W. N. Wyeth, Montrose, Pa., 
cut, Feb. —. March 18. 


W. L. Wallis, Manning, 8S. C.,| 
Feb. 28. 







S. Ambler, Stamford, Conn., Dee.| 
23, aged 60. 
Samuel Gibson, Greenville, S. C.,| 
Dec. 5, aged 78. | 
B. C. Grafton, Cambridgeport, 
Mass., Jan. 12, aged 75. 
W. Hubbard, Lakeville, 
chusetts, Jan. 3, aged 80. 
A. J. Merrill, Ark., Oct. 15, aged 
4l. | 
J. W. Alvis, Tennessee, Nov. 15.! 
A. R. Collins, N. C., Jan. 3, aged, 
49 
. Lumpkin, Ga., Dec. 14, aged, 
| 
K. Johnson, Rosemary, S. C.,| 
. Harmon, Savannah, Ga., Jan.| 
| 
| 


Massa-! 
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Lewis, Middletown, Conn., 
Feb. 
ri 
Feb. 13. 

D. W. Gifford, Stephentown, N.! 
Y., Jan. 31, aged 72. 

J. Farquharson, Fredericksburg, 
Va., Feb. 18, awed 68. 

A. Leach, Howard Co., Indiana, 
Jan. 1, aged 55. 

W. Gallup, Tiffin City, 0., Jan. 
17, aged 63. 

PY Brooker, 
C., March —. 
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‘, Welch, Providence, R. I, 
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—— 


Jarnweil District, S.! 


Z. W. Wobbs, Alton, Tll., Feb. 11.) 
aged 27. | 
J. F. Stillwell, Fayetteville, I1.,| 
Feb. 24, aged 41. | 
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DEATHS. 


I. Wilcox, Stilesville, Ind., May 


F. Ellis, Exeter, N. H., Feb. 20, 


aged 79. 


J. M. Peck, Rock Spring, DL, 
March 15, aged 70. 

S. S. Mallery, Central Falls, R. | 
March 13, aged 58. 
John Burnett, 
March 1, aged 37. 

B. W. Steeley, Stewart Co., Ga., 
March 9. 
Hl. P. Stillwell, Medina, Mich., 
March 7, aged 47. 
Horace Seaver, New York, April 
4, aged 67. 
Z. J. George, Manchester, 
April 6. 
B. Hodges, Richland, Mississippi 
March 19, 
S. S. Mallery, Willington, Conn., 
March 13. aged 58. 
Jas. W. Hill, 8. C., April, 3, aged 
4. 
A. Tucker, Monmouth, Il., April 


Rossville, N. Y., 


Va., 


4 


23, aged 47. 


_ J. F. Reeves, Ga., April 6, aged 


J. Chasteen, New Bethel, Ky., 
April 8, aged 638. 

F. Moore, South Lee, Mass., April 
7, aged 61. 

D. Jewell, Harrison, Mo., May 
9, aged 46. 

D. Pearson, Bowdoinham, 
April 24, 78. 

J. H. Vinton, Rangoon, Burmah, 
Mareh 31, | 


Me., 
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HOUSES OF WORSHIP OPENED. . 


Rockton, Ill., Jan. 13, cost $2500.| Greenville, 8. C., Feb. 21, cost 
Bristol, Ill., Dec. 16, cost $4,000.' $28,000. 
Petersburg, Va., January 24, cost) Oswego, Illinois, February 24. 
$40,000 | Potsdam, N. Y., March, 4, cost 
West Otis, Mass., January 14.! $4,000. 
Decatur, Lllinois, December 27.) Hightstown, N.J., Feb. 25, cost 
Kingstree, 5. C., January 15. ($13.270. 
Owego, N.Y. Jan. 14, cost $12,000.) W. Grenville, Penna., Feb. 17. 
Morristown, N.J., Jan. 27, cost| Fox Lake, Wis., March 10, cost 
$4,600. $6,400. 
Littleton, Illinois, December 20.| Middletown, New Jersey, April 
Freetown, New York, Dec. 30. Ist. 
Pembroke, Maine, Dec. 24, cost) Somonauk, Illinois, April 10. 
$3,700. | N. Orleans, La., (German,) Jan- 
Brinzion, Ohio, January 1. uary 10. 
Willimantic, Conn, February 3. Little River, S.C., April 14. 
Hightstown, N. J., February 23.) Jackson, Missouri, April 4. 
Warrenville, LL, Jan. 21, cost; Monroe, Wisconsin, March 6. 
$4,000. | Falls Ch. Village, Va., May 3. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February, Carthage, N. C., May 9. 
14, cost $1,800. | Winona, Minnesota, April 21. 
M. Intervale, Maine, February Richmond, Va., May 40, cost 


» 
o. 
_% ’ ° ‘ y ) 
Santee, South Carolina, Feb. 21 1$8,0u0. 
’ | ’ 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


Galesburg, Ill , Dec. 25. | Money Creek, Min., May 5. 
South Ferry, R. L., Jan. 12. | Selinsgrove, Ill., May 16. 
Thompsonville, Conn., Jan. 13. | Woodberry, Ind., May 15. 

El Paso, Ll, Jan. 21 Columbus, Ohio, May 12. 
Union Co., lil, Jan. 10. Plum Creek, Iowa, April 28. 
Butler Co., Ala., Jan. 24. Fayette, lowa, May 15. 

Lisbon, Ill., Jan. 27. Columbus, Lil., May 18. 

West Sumner, Me, Feb. 4. St. Louis, Mo., May 31. 
Memphis, Michigan, Feb. 1. Ripley, Ohio, May 26. 

Maple Grove, Min., Feb. 20. W. Otis, Mass, May 26. 

New Prospect, Va., Feb. 23. Big Valley, Wis., May 20. 
Monroe, Mich., Feb. 26. Tiskilwa, Ill., May — 
Forksville, Penn., Feb. 24. Lawton, Michigan, May 26. 
Cumming City, Nebraska, Feb.20.| | Van Buren, lowa, March 16. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, March7.| South Boston, Mass., April 14. 
Macon City, Mo., March 6. Amity, Indiana, April 10. 
Buda, Ill., March I[2. Lawrenceville, Penna., April 14. 
Monroe, Wis., March 6. Preston, Penna., April 14. 
Coles’ County, Ill., March 6. Sheffield, [1]., April 15. 
Darien, Wis. March 18. Waltham, Ill., April 1. 
Belleville, Wis, March — Mt. Zion, Ala., March —. 
Sandy Spring, N. C., Feb. 24. Greenwood, N. Y., April 24. 
Bunker Hill, Ill., March 25. Dowagiac, Mich., April 22. 
Decatur, Ill., March 23. Pearisburg, Va., April 11. 
Chickasaw, Iowa, March 18. Evanston, Ill., April 29. 
Bronson, Mich., May 15. W. Hartford, Conn., May 4. 
Brighton, Mich., May 19. Bowling Green, Ohio, April 16. 
Monmouth, Iowa, May 15. Harmony, Va., April 28. 
Marion, 8. C., May 16. Alton, Ind., May 1. 
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CHURCHES CONSTITUTED—Continued. 


Galesburg, Ill., May 5. 
Florence, Jll., May 5. 


Hebron, Wisconsin, April 29. 
Union Center, Ind., April 26. 


Machias, Me., April 24. 
Knoxville, lowa, April 14. 
Como, Ill., May 4. 
Junction, Wis., April 16. 
Janesville, lowa, April 17. 





Preston, Wis., May 1. 

Baltic, Conn., May 12. 
Petersburgh, Mich., May 11. 
Porter Center, Mich., April 4. 
Carthage, N- C., May 9. 
Lawrence, Ind.,‘May 15. 
Alton, Ind., May 1. 

Ash, Mich., May —. 





